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One of the Conductors and the Soloists of the Fifty-Sixth Annual Worcester Music 
Festival to be Held at Worcester, Mass., September 29 to October 3, 1913 


(1) MARY JORDAN, (2) ALICE ELDRIDGE, (3) ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, (4) MARIE SUNDELIUS, (5s) FLORENCE HINKLE, 
Contralto. Pianist. Contralto Soprano. Soprano 
(6) REINALD WERRENRATH, (7) GUSTAV STRUBE, (8) JOHN BARNES WELLS 
Baritone. Conductor. Tenor. 
(9) LAMBERT MURPHY, (seo) EVAN WILLIAMS, (11) ARTHUR PHILIPS, (sa) HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
Tenor. Tenor. Baritone. Basso 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 














MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

Positions Secured. 
BABCOCK, 

Carnecte Hats, New York. 

2634 Columbus 


INTERNATIONAL 


Church, Concert and School 


MRS 


Telephone: 


ROSS DAVID, 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


MISS MARION DAVID, 


Coack and accompanist. 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
Concerts. PIANIST. 
Choral Club Conductor. 


Instruction. 
1202 Carnegie Hall. 








GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MusIc, 


113 West 8sth St., New York. 
Special 


Tel. 4152 Schuyler 
for teachers and professionals 
Thorough course for beginners 
Eberhard, Pres. (Thirty-ninth year.) 


course 
Degrees granted 


Dr. B 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils. 
Applicants to be seen by appointment only. 

668 West End Avenue, near o2d St., New York. 








BURT SCHOOL. 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogre 
phy. Normal cour n Public and Private School 
Musi ecial coaching for church trials 

New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 

Address Brooklyn School, 1202 Lefferts Place. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 





BAKER, 
INSTRUCTION 
Aco H 

Te 8296 


M. RAWLINS 


PIANOFORTE 


Bryant. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE 


Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Mail address: Fifth Ave.. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
ro1a Carnegie Hall 


yne: 1950 Columbus 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
fHE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 





ice Culture in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, to: W Sth St., New York City 
Telephone 48 Schuyler 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
ANé FACHER OF SINGING 
| ne River 
! i ! \ un Hall 
MME. MINNA SCHLOEMANN, 
vor INSTRUCTION—Serious Pupils Only. 
ro Manhattan Ave., N. Y Phone 4845 Riverside 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerta 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


sgt W. yoth St Telephone, 5331 Columbus 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEA SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
Broadway ssth St. 

41x17 Columbus. 


HER OF 


1730 Cor 


Telephone, 


FREDERICK E 


TEACHER 


BRISTOL, 
OF SINGING 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


Organist and Choirmaster, St Luke’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York 
ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 
The Earle »3 Waverly Place 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING, 


Mae. Anwa E. Zincrer, Director 
Met. Opera Llouse Bidg 42s Bway, New York: 
Tel. tr27q4 Bryant 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 

Phene, 3967 Tremont 


SOPRANO 
142¢ 6 Broadway 


Residence, 7:84 Bathgate Ave 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


i22 Carnegie Hall. 





VICTOR BIART, piano virtuoso. 


Instruction 
Especial 


Advanced Interpretation. Repertory. 
cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 
of tune which is the medium of musical expression 

Studio Hall, 64 East 34th St., New ork. 
Tel. 9424 Madison, 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 





THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 
A. RUSS PATTERSON, =: 


CONDUCTOR 


> ~ | AT TE . 9 LYRIC 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, w®°,, 
Specialty, Voice Development and Diction. 


g22 West 58th St Tel. 748 Columbus. 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 8; Morningside Ave., City. 


"Phone, 2193-] Morningside. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK, 
Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 
Head of Violin Dept,, Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


rENOR 





330 W. 58th St. N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 
Management \. Friedberg, 1425 Decoduen. 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Aeolian Hall, 


; 27 West gand St. 
Phone, 7408 Bryant New 


York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 


course of school music. Vocal Instruction—Choral 
l irection, 


Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE, 





DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE. 


Elementary and advanced vocal lessons. 


23:1 West 96th St. New York. 








CLEMENTINE TETEDOUX-LUSK, 
Soprano—Instruction 


323 West 112th St. Tel. 1674 Morning 





McCALL LANHAM, 
BARITONE—Concerts and Vocal Instructiom 


212 West soth St. Tel. 2329 Columbus. 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn. 


133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Season opens second week in October. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St, New York 


Tel. 7814 Mornin . 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Celumbas, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Cor and Organist, St. Patrick's Church, Jes 
sey my, Instruction, Piano, Organ. Theory amd 
Sight Singing (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 


Catholic Church Music.) Phone, 2867-W Bergen. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. FRiepMann.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizxy Metmon. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street. 


Cc ete musical education given to students 
from beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directora 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 75th St. 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera, 
851-352 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 
1284 East roth Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





Currorp DEMAREST, F. A. G. O., 
ORGANIST—COMPOSER 
Recitals—Instruction 
Church of The Messiah, 34th St. & Park Av., N.Y.C. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n. 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Baritone. Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall, 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’'y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 42902 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 
Concerts— Recitals— Lessons. 
Studio: por Pierce Bidg., Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, : 

KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano. 

FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 

128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


—Leschetizky Method— 
Also limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East Goth St. "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St.. New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viocrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and cqneestizing 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
number of pupils. 

7 West rath St., 


Address : New York. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. 
d St.) 


Address 1821 Die 
mon 





MARY PINNEY, 


PIANIST. 
Studio, 41:8 Central Park West. 


Instruction. Tel. 4164 Rives. 





New Song for Contralto 
“Only a Day for Tears” 


By JiZAN PAUL KURSTEINER. 


Mr. Kéarsteiner receives pupils in Piano, Theercgy 
and Composition at his residence studio, The 
Narragansett, B’way and o4th St. 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 


Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 


Italian Enunciation / ied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern I ages. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 


1425 Broadway, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 
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PIANIST 
228 Woet tard Bt 
Poss S820 Sebeyler 


“BANKS 


SUE HARVARD, Soprane 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX 
mae wisi OY ME UaNAcE MENT 


10 Seah ten dereat . 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - . - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 


sdelpbia, Pe. 











“Not all ma 
be taught to 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {22% Vocal Mute 


Voice Cultu sense hb 
which never ‘oe te 4, on results. 


Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West ro7th St., New York. 


See Say Set ercryeun: ee 
artistically 








2 VIOLINIST 
Y 2502 Nerth 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


{LBECKER =: 
Me PTE 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
WALTER 


171 West 57th S New York 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL eo ea 
Wallace Building. 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


























ERNESTO ROCCO 


Neapolitan Mandolin Virtuoso 
Felix Weingartner writes: 
} “Ernesto Rocco has raised 

the mandolin to high ar- 
tistic worth.” 

LOLITA D. MASON, 
Manager, Republic Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





ARTHUR R. SLACK 


High Baritone 
Concert and Oratoric 
Studied im Italy and with 
Geo. Fergusson in Berlin, 
Germany. 
LOLITA D. MASON, 
Manager, Republic Bldg, « 
Chicago, TI. 7 








LAUREL E. YEAMANS 
Organist and Planist 


An A. A.-G. O. and Musi- 
cal Director of a Conser- 
vatory for several years. 
LOLITA D. MASON, 
Manager, Republic Bidg., 
Chicago, Til. 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 301,72 2strz 
at Iu => Music 
~My a Carrie x Ky West 
i 
oa St., -— York Ss Western address: 


§ SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
e 5132 Kenmore Avenue, . Chicago, If. 


E JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
M, Jennette Loudon 629 Fine Aste Bide. 
Director Chicago, 


KARLETON HACKETT 
all, Chicago. 


Louise St. dohn Wi — 


cum 
_1353_N. State St., 


Elsie DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 
Residence: 4126 Lydia Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


Fine Arts eee. - - Chicago 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


ANIST 
rector sae ae. a 
Beth-El, Union Theological Sem 
4ta Fifth Ave., New York. 


ZATELLA 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
(Pupil of Madame Delia M. Vsieri) 


Touring in Europe 


HULSMANN 
TRIO 


Marie, Helen, Constance. 
Classical and Popular V ocaland 
Plano selections for Concert— 
ens 


PELMAM. §.Y. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Brea Ne 
Instruction 


Sete hey FM, York Philharmonic 
phony Orchestra, &c. 
erumepe « Stetnwey Hall 
Address, 144 East ssoth Street, New York City 


=~ KROEGER 


irecter KROEGER SCHOOL eof MUSIC 
jianoforte Recital ture Recitals 


and L 
Masical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


stacty aurea 
Concert 


mW LD i Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


























Martina 





























INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apolle Musical Club. Mendelssohs Ciud 





: CHAPMAN meter 


SOrRaANo 


2314 Breadway New York 
Telephone 4570 Sobuyier 





WEE 





iS 


pererum | ee ay 


"Gee. Dizson, 


a, Viste Gilet, Mende 
suaaeamni nanan Giannis haben 








The Virgil Conservatory 


is famous for its notable players 
made through the use of the 


“sé TEK 99 


For catalogs of both address 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, 42 Vest 76th Street, New York 





gine hg —— — Bong 


Anatant Condtr Besten Opt Ca 


JOHN B, MILLER, ree 


‘hina 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 81st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE.  Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
anon, Gee rr! a 1  eagd Sth Ave. 


KRIENS 22: 


345 West 70thSt. 
Tel. Columbus 2223 
2 CHRISTIANS-KLEIN ”*So?EA%vo 
Ete. Yooa! and Dramatic instruc 
7 tm rea Prom the sortanioe te bi Perfection. 


Place Theatre 
A Exclusive Management: sume Pale Broadway 

















THEODORA STURKOW 
EQY DEBEr Piast 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Cortraito, 
Oratorio, 
Recitais, 
Concerts 
ees ee 


eho HARRY Cnieago, Ii. 
BON CT sevs: 


“In examining ao —_ volee, and finding it 
+} fault, I ¢ to him to consult 

MADAME VA RI. re is no voice defect 
that can tt her notice, and that cannot be 
corrected er ability, tremolo included, when 
bad nae A has not gone so far as to cause loose 
ness in the vocal chords.” 


The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway 
MARCEL CHAILLEY. Violinist 


uae Chailley-Richez, Pant 
Mme, E, B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. C6qs Columbus. New York 


G... dlne 


SOPRANO 


ene VALTER ANDERSON. 
Menagement: WALTER 


St. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 


sues KOEMMENICH 


Conductor of N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 


AEOLIAN HALL 29 West 424 Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 
Tel. Bryant 5626 


PAU SE MEYER rinse CONCERT 


4999 Washington Park: Place, Gatenge, ME. 


LESCHETIZKY 3%; 


HAROLD NASON, eee 


{712-14 Chestnut Street 
7 SOPRANO 


614 = 1S7th St. 
new YORK 
Phone 3885 Audubon 





























Sst. 
171 W. 











{HOLE} 








BARONESS LITTA von ELSHER 


tion 
$6@ Park Avenue, New York. Phome, 6792 Plass 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Fine Arts Building. CHICAG®, ILL 


"| Katharine HOFFMANN loompunt 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TO 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 

















ALEXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Pus owed. aa? Pine AaT8 Be. Sa eenncentions 





VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti, 7 


sFRIEDBERG 


Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leea- 
ard, Berlin, Mgr. distinguished artists. 
1425 B'way. ‘Phome, 1274 Bryant. 


a= % 














TENOR——COMPOSER 


“Twe Roses” a Leve but 
“Forever andaDay” “Meldens”” na’ "Yes andhay 


allet Giiderte, Hote! htnasneans 183 W. 47th St., Tel. S570 arrest 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 Vest Sth St., N.Y. 











BERGEY 


Chicago Opera School 
Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 














NEW and OLD 


Master Violins 


High grade Tested Strings 
Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER, °"Now'Yor""” 














“THE SYMPHONIE” 
Electric Pipe Organ 


The Most Perfect 
Musical Instrument 











BEMAN SYMPHONIE COMPANY, 


Binghamton, N.Y. 














we MIURPHY 


se | | TaN or 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
The WOLFSOUN MUSICAL SUREAS 


1 West 34th St., New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS © 


THE BEAUFORT 
146 West 57th Street 
Tei. 3053 Colambus 








LIMME Kimball Hall 
Chicago 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 














CINCINNATI 


The 
(VERETT 
JILANO. 

THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 





One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


CHICAGO 









THE 


The 
Conover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


I tone q 











Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study | 
of a single problem— tone production. Compared with its excellence in work- 

hip and durability, it is more moderately priced 
than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (able fompany || 














CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NVER-PLAYER Pianos 














nn 2 amen 











KIMBALL 


PIANOS 








Fhe — Artists farorrle HS 
; W. W. Kimball Co. 
Established 1857 “ “ “ “ Chicago 











Wing & Son, 








GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


WING PIANO 


A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four year 










tions. : 
becomes defective within a short time. 


tive literature free. 
the word 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. 
The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 


An ordinary action 











GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





































ATORY of MUSIC 





CINCINNATI CONSER\ 


Established 1867 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conserva- 
tories. The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution - MUSIC -Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and lexurious surroundings. The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted 
to music in America. Day and resident siu- 
dents may enter at any time. Illustrated 
Catalog FREE 

Highiand Ave.. Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 











John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvie Scionti. 


Piano 


Singing—Karieton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt 


Organ— Wilhelm Middelschulte 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball! Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 





Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O, E. Robinson, 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalegue mailed free. 











Malkin Musie School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
26 Mount Morris Park, West 


MAESTRO PIETRO J. PASTERNACK 
FLOR IDIA Coach 
‘eice 





Catalog free 











wnenet KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West sath Street, New York 
Personal Address, 2469 B’way. ‘Phone, 4848 River 
















Scores: 

Bownd ia 

Aeweaner, Wyo 
oh G1.903 ‘ 


ses 
Mastersingers, 








Harriet 


Faotory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


FOSTE 











Mezzo Contralto 











git GAD BL 


Commercial Building, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st Street - - 


AN ig” hangman 


York City 





THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme. Schnabel Tollefsen, ; Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist; Paul Kefer, ’ Address 
communications to Carl H. Tollefsen, 1166 4sth 
Street, Brooklyn. Tel. 4343-M Sunset. 


Herbert MILLER 


Exclasive Masagement 
BARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg. Chicage 











HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 
SIBYL SAMMIS MaeDERMID 


Exclusive Management: Alma Voedisch 
PUPILS ACCEPTED. Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 








wssu TT, EPs 
CONDUCTOR 
Philadelphia, «= i: 8 Pa. 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Ma, Oscar Sazwoms 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
*Phome 488: Lenox. 124 East gad St.. New York 











Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 
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MUSIC UNDER WILLIAM II 


VIL. 
(Conclusion.) 
BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


An interesting contemporaneous feature of operatic life 
in Germany is the influx of American singers. Twenty- 


five years ago no opera house of importance numbered an 
American among its personnel, but today nearly every 
Court and municipal theater has sons and daughters of 
The Berlin Royal Opera 


Columbia among its solo singers. 
has had an average of 
five for the last few years 
and Hamburg, Munich, 
Leipsic, Mayence, Cologne, 
to mention only a few 
towns, have some of their 
best vocal material and 
highest salaried singers 
from across the water. 

The domination of 
Wagner during the last 
two decades has given rise 
to a vast number of Wag 
nerian singers and a con- 
sequent falling off of the 
old flowery, Italian style 
of vocalism. Yet, not- 
withstanding all of the 
enthusiasm for the Bay- 
reuth master, let a great 
coloratura singer or a 
Caruso or a Bonci come 
to any important city in 
Germany and the people 
flock to hear her or him at 
four times the ordinary 
prices of admission. This 
illustrates that the love for 
the real bel canto at its 
best has in no wise dimin- 
ished. 

The necrological list of 
the last quarter of a cen- 
tury shows an appalling 
number of great musical 
landmarks that have been 
taken away. Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, Verdi, Ru- 
binstein, Hugo Wolf, 
Bruckner, Reinecke, Rob- 
ert Franz, Joachim, Sara- 
sate, Wilhelmj and Paul- 
ine Lucca are but a few 
of the most important in- 
ternational musical celeb- 
rities who have gone from 
our midst during the reign 
of the present Emperor. 


artistic scale and we find 

literally hundreds who have gone to the land “from whose 
bourne no traveler returns.” Most of these just men- 
tioned left vacancies that have not been and could not be 
filled, because they al! represented culmination points in 
their respective branches of the musical art. 

Glancing at the reproductive field we find that copious 
new crops of vocal and instrumental interpreters have 
grown up. Though we have no Liszt and no Rubinstein, 
we have a Busoni, a Godowsky, a Sauer, a D’Albert, a 
Paderewski, a Pachmann, a Rosenthal—men who represerit 
the topmost peaks of piano playing. Some of them are 
strongly identified with musical progress, too. Busoni and 
Godowsky, in particular, have enlarged the technical scope 
of piano playing and introduced hitherto unknown com- 
binations and color effects. The list of pianists who have 
played with success and become known in Germany would 
be too long, so I shall not attempt to name them all. Those 
mentioned above are distinct types and stand apart from 
their follows. Close onto their heels would come a very 
large number. 






























(:) COSIMA WAGNER, 
Who has been the moving spirit at Bayreuth since Wagner's death 
(2) BRAHMS’ TOMB AT VIENNA. 
(3) WAGNER'S GRAVE IN THE GARDEN OF HIS VILLA AT BAYREUTH. 
(4) THE KAISER AND HIS PALACE AT BERLIN. 
A step lower down in the (5) RICHARD WAGNER AND SIX OF HIS APOSTLES. 


With the violinists it is the same. Curiously enough, 
those three great men, Joachim, Sarasate and Wilhelmj, 
who dominated the European situation for decades and 
who represented the end of the old regime, all passed away 
within a year of each other. They left voids that have 
not been filled, because they, too, represented great types. 
They were land- 
marks in the history 
of violin playing. A 
host of younger vio 
linists of great talent 
and extraordinary 
technical achievement 
has sprung up. Nev- 
ertheless, the real 
leaders can be count 


ed on the fingers. Ysaye, the Bel- 
gian, is still justly considered the king 
of living violinists; he has a combina- 
tion of great qualities such as is pos- 
sessed by no other. Hence, he can 
demand and secure fees in Germany 
such as no other violinist can aspire to. Exalted places, 
however, are occupied by others, and foremost among 
these are Kreisler, Elman, Burmester. Pronounced suc- 
cesses have also fallen to the lot of Thibaud, Flesch, 
Manen, Zimbalist, Parlow, Vecsey and Hubermann 
Among the singers there are some half a dozen favor- 
ites who can fill a concert hall on short notice in any of 
the large German cities. Among lieder singers we find 
first and foremost Julia Culp, Ludwig Willner, Johannes 
Messchaert, Elena Gerhardt, Lula Mysz-Gmeiner and Alex- 
ander Heinemann. That veteran of Bayreuth, Lilli Leh- 
mann, although seventy-one years old, still occasionally 
delights her large clientele and is universally held up as a 
striking example of how a true and natural method of 





singing will conserve the vocal powers even to the age of 
four score and ten. Every operatic stage of note has its 
star tenor, soprano, contralto and bass. I will not attempt 
to mention them. 

Of interest are the many attempts that have been made 
to improve the two most universal of musical instruments 
—the piano and the violin. With piano manufacturers 
the great question has been to increase the volume of tone 
in the treble. 


and tried but with very little success 


All sorts of appliances have been invented 
I have personally 
looked into numerous inventions of this kind Although 
they all had undoubted advantages that were great, their 
disadvantages were greater still. By way of illustration, 
a certain Catholic priest named Moser, who lives here 
invented and applied a sound board by means of which it 
was possible to play sustained cantilena on the piano, very 
much after the manner of the violin. In cantabile parts 
the effect was wonderful; in rapid passages, however, it 
was discovered that the technic was so obscured that it 
was all a mere jumble, so the innovation was discarded 


The swinging sound board introduced by a well known 


piano firm also proved ineffectual. Various attempts to 
introduce new keyboards deviating from the old in differ 
ent ways have also been unsuccessful The janko key 
board, which was invented thirty years ago, has been 
taken up until quite recently by various piano players of 

note and by nservatories ot 


music It failed, however, in 


spite of all efforts, t find gen 
eral recognition The s0 
called Strahlien keyboard 
was also unsuccessful. During 
the last five years much it 
terest has been aroused by the 
circular keyboard invented by 
Clutsam It has a urved 
shape wresponding to th 


movement that the hands and 


arms naturally make on being 
extended and = spread ut to 
the right and left It has so 
heited brilliant testimoni 


ils from celebrated pian 


sts It has not, how 
ever, yet found general 
favor The piano manu 
facture ire, above all 


very sceptical in regard to 
it, as they are, indeed, 
toward all innovations 
Untold attempts have 
been made to improve 
upon the instruments that 
emanated more than twe 
hundred years ago from 
the workshops of thos 


master minds 


Had rocked and wrest 
blast 

Every year half a dozen 
new schemes have been 
put forward claiming to 
improve upon the output 
of Stradivarius, Guarner 
ius, Bergonzi r Amati 
With very few exception 
al attempts at public 
demonstration (many of 
which | have personally 
witnessed during the last 
two decades) in comparison with old masterpieces have 
been dire failures. In a few isolated cases some remark- 
able new instruments have been put ferward, but mean 
while the prices of the old Ital treasures are steadily 
advancing 
In the nstruments have been in 


orchestra certain ne 


vented, owing to the hypermodern demands of a Strauss 
or a Mahler tut these inventions are not of any real 
significance. There have also been other attempts at 
innovations, some of them curious and interesting, but all 
of them failures 
ample eight years ago of the hidden orchestra in the con 
cert hall in a darkened auditorium. The arguments of the 


promoters of this idea were to the effect that the auditor 


Heidelberg, for instance, set the ex 
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music with greater concentration if all 
npressions were removed. This was all very 
but in practice it was found that the very 
result was attained. I was present at one of those 

leidelberg and many persons in the audience 
s and absence of all attraction for 
wwsy, with the result that they lis- 
much less attention than under or- 


to the 


darknes 

them dr 
mu with 
manated from the minds of musical 


1s for the removal of the influence of personal- 


at « 


tener Soloists were to play behind 

ind the public was to listen to the music for its 
hout the distraction attendant upon the glamor 
nternational concertizing personalities. The 


1 signal failure. The public wants the glamor 
we find that there has been during 
a great musical awakening in 
has steadily advanced, the 
new operatic and con 


iiate briefly 
ty-nve years 
ot musk 
reat artists is growing, 
sprung into being, schools of music 

structors have thrived to an extent unknown 
era Che productive output of the present day, 
opinion in importance far beneath that 
Actual inspiration is not at a high ebb. 
instrumentalists has increased to 


! have 


eve 8 in my 


imber of admirable 
nd the great financial rewards of a few 
lured on thousands to embrace a 
This is to be for it has 
of our concert halls with mediocri- 
is not in the public eye. The best cure 
ultivation of music in the home. Leave 
lic concert work to those who are predestined for such 
enough of such to satisfy all 


degree, a 
rtuosi have 
val career lamented, 
the fijling 
place 


s the <« 


There are quite 


Success of a Moratti Pupil. 


Moratti, of 
! been engaged for an tour through 
tland and Ireland for the coming season. She 

an in Richard Strauss’ “Rosen- 
in other operas. At pres- 
hiller, who is an is attending 
in London The young artist made a very suc- 


opera last winter 


Schiller, a Vittorino 


pupil of 


operatic 


* part of Uctav 
ind also le iding roles 


American girl, 


Dimitrieff Recital Postponed 


booked for November 16, 
evening of December 7, at 
Dimit- 


Dimitriefi recital, 
tponed until the 
Yor} Chis is due to Madame 


pt nged stay in Europe. 


FELIX WELCKER itaticn Method 


26 Ave. Guillaume Mecau Ixelles, Brussels 
Reference: Frank Van Der Stucken, Antwerp 


Albert JONAS 


Jenaer St. 29, Berlin, VV. 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Authorized representative of 


LESCHETIZ2KY 


KU FSTSINER, ST. ee BERLIN W., GERMANY 


f l, New 








Voice Specialist 











Ottilie Metzger Likes Animals. 





The famous Hagenbeck Zoo at Hamburg has a frequent 
visitor in Ottilie Metzger, the celebrated contralto, who is 
animals. 


fond of The life-size reproductions of 


very 





OTTILIE METZGER AT HAGENBECK’S IN HAMBURG. 

gigantic prehistoric animals are among the most remark- 
able features of this unique exhibition of fauna. The ac- 
companying snapshot shows the songstress in front of one 


of these. 





Malwine Brée’s Life Sketch. 





It was announced some time ago in these columns that 
this year witnesses the silver anniversary of Malwine Brée 
as first assistant to Prof. Theodor Leschetizky. Knowing 
the interest which the hundreds of pupils of Madame Brée 





MALWINE BREE. 


and Professor Leschetizky, who are scattered all over the 
world, would have in the matter, a Musicat Courter repre- 
sentative asked Madame Brée to prepare a short sketch of 








VIGTOR HEINZE “a 


Berlin W., Martin Luther St, 91 


Meisterschuie des Klaviersplels 


Well known and highly successful 
Leschetishky's principles with 
none original and unique features of a long 
perience. During last season five of Mr. 
Heinze’s pupils made their debut 
Philharmonic i Gechenive in Berlin. Further 
inquiries invited. 
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Engagement 
Extraordinary 





GERMANY’S GREATEST CONTRALTO 






The Star of the 
Hamburg Opera 





OTTILIE METZGER 


Will be In America during FEB. and MAR. 1914, for 20 appearances only 











phony H Feb. 15th. 


Orleans, etc., etc. 


Chicago: Kansas 


ere booked for St. Louis: Symphony Orchestra, —_ 5,6. Detroit: Feb. 10th. Boston: 


N.Y. Philharmonic, Three Appeat ppearances. 
March 28th, Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis,” the last appearance sailing. 
No Applications West of Omaha can be Entertained 








Cleveland, Richmond, Va., 
N, Y. Oratorio Soci 





Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 














437 Fifth Ave., New York 






her life for this paper, which she did in the following 
happy manner: 

“I came into the world in a little city of Silesia. That 
was—well, I cannot remember just when that was; quite 
a long time ago, anyway; the only fact I am absolutely 
sure of is that I was born. I was not much more than ten 
years old when my parents removed to Vienna and I began 
to take piano lessons at once. My first teacher was the man 
who later became my husband, though I must leave it to oth- 
ers to decide whether I married him out of revenge or as a 
reward. Anyway, I must have made good progress, for 
after several years I was in a position to pursue my studies 
further with Liszt at Weimar. That wonderful man was 
then living in his house in the Court Garden at Weimar, 
surrounded by a great worshipping circle of music students 
and lovers of music. 

“After several concert tours I returned to Vienna, where 
Theodor Leschetizsky had settled in the meanwhile, and 
became a pupil of his. In spite of the dazzling experience 
at Weimar, as one of a still greater circle, I now first 
learned what it meant to receive serious individual in- 
struction in piano playing from a masterly genius. After 
eight years of further work, Meister Leschetizky confided to 
me the honor of preparing the first pupil for him—the fi-st 
one of the Leschetizky school who had ever received in- 
struction except from the master himself—and as time 
went on I became his first assistant. And in ths year of 
my silver anniversary as Professor Leschetizky’s colleague, 
I could celebrate as well the enrollment of my one thou- 
sandth pupil—only my taste does not run to celebrations. 

“The majority of these thousand pupils have been Amer- 
icans, and they have happily taught me to love a nation the 
home of which I have never been so fortunate as to see. 
Among them you will find a great many who have won 
names for themselves as artists of the very first rank.” 





Brookfield School Closes Summer Session. 


The Brookfield Summer Schocl of Singing, under the 
direction of Herbert Wilber Greene, at Brookfield Center, 
Conn., is nearing the end of its four months’ session. 
There have been sixty-two students in the vocal depart- 
ment of the school this vear, besides a few students who 
enter the school for piano work alone. Compared with 
an enrollment of forty-two in the vocal department last 
season, the Brookfield School seems to be rapidly attaining 
a position as one of the most influential musical institutions 
of the country. 

Every year a goodly proportion of the students at the 
school are teachers from various parts of the country, 
who in turn, during the winter seasons, extend their in- 
fluence over the musical life of their sections; indeed, 
there are none who receive a warmer welcome at the 
Brookfield School than those whom Mr. Greene likes to 
call his vocal grandchildren—his pupils’ pupils. 

Among the teachers who have studied at the school this 
summer are: Prof. Harold G. Hutchins, professor of voice 
at Wooster University, Wooster Ohio; Mary Sanders, 
vocal teacher at the Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio; Jo- 
seph Ballantyne, voice teacher and choir director of the 
Ogden Tabernacle choir of 250 voices of Ogden, Utah; 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel G. Hart, voice teachers at Indiana 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa.; Elizabeth Cobb, piano 
and voice teacher, of Americus, Georgia; C. Bernard 
Keim, voice teacher at Mansfield State Normal College, 
Mansfield, Pa.; Bessie Scott Evans, voice teacher, Elkton, 
Md.; Juva Higbee, voice teacher, Defiance College, De- 
fiance, Ohio; Rae Ketley, voice teacher, Vineland, N. J.; 
Mary Frances Scott, voice teacher, Coker College, Harts- 
ville, S. C. 

Though Mr. Greene considers his particular forte 
to be that of voice building rather than coaching, several 
of the students at the Brookfield School are working to- 
gether under his direction to learn their operatic roles. 
The entire operas of “Trovatore” and “Pagliacci” have 
been worked up with a high degree of artistic finish, be- 
sides many complete scenes from various operas. 

The September days at the school are unusually charm- 
ing. Mr. Greene’s two hundred acre farm is rich in 
autumn fruits and nuts, and “homestead parties” around 
the open fires afford a grateful relaxation after the days 
of study. 

On October 1 Mr. and Mrs. Greene will return to their 
Carnegie Hall studios, and many of the Brookfield students 
will continue their work under them in New York. 








Mary Pinney Returns from Abroad. 





Mary Pinney, who is now in the Trossachs, Scotland, 
will sail for America on the steamer Olympic, September 
24. Miss Pinney will reopen her studio, 418 Central Park 
West, New York, on October 2, when she may be consult- 
ed in regard to engagements as pianist, accompanist or in- 
structor. 





Bellini’s “Norma” had a revival at the Théatre Victor 
Emmanuel, in Rimini, Italy. 
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C. A. ELLIS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. Paderewski, Kreisler and Miss Farrar to Make 

Coast to Coast Concert Tours Under the Direction 

of the Well Known Boston Management— 
Paderewski Due in New York Octo- 
ber 7—Pianist in Good Health. 

I. J. Paderewski leaves his home in Morges, Switzerland, 
the end of this week to spend a short time in Paris before 
sailing for this country. Accompanied by Madame Pade- 
rewski and L. G. Sharp, his English representative, Mr. 
Paderewski will sail from Cherbourg Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 1, by the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, and is due to 
arrive in New York the following Tuesday, October 7 
The pianist returns after an absence of four years to make 
an all season’s tour of this country under the direction of 
Charles A. Ellis, of Boston. So far as the greater part of 
the country is concerned, it will be his first tour in five 
years, for he was here only a few weeks in the season of 
1908-9, having come chiefly to hear the performance by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra of the symphony which he 
had just finished. Mr. Paderewski’s plans call for between 
eighty and ninety concerts and he will be in America until 
the latter part of April. His season begins in Trenton, 
N. J., October 13, to be followed by a concert in Jersey 
City on the 14th. His first appearance in New York will 
be in Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, October 18, under 
the auspices of the Aeolian Company. Then he will make 
a short trip westward, playing in Detroit, Ann Arbor, To- 
ronto, Erie and Buffalo. Returning East he will give a 
series of recitals in the principal cities and on January 1 he 
leaves for the West and the Pacific Coast, where he will 
be for approximately two months. It is reported that Mr. 
Paderewski has not been in so good health for years and 
is eager to begin the arduous labor for a long American 
tour. 

Fritz Kreisler, the distinguished violinist, comes to 
America this fall for a season’s tour of this country under 
the management of Charles A. Ellis. Mr. Kreisler, ac- 
companied by his wife, will sail from Bremen October 7 
by the Kaiser Wilhelm II, arriving in New York a week 
later. His first concert will be given in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, Thursday evening, October 16, and on 
the following Sunday afternoon he gives a recital in Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago. His first engagement with an or- 
chestra is the following week in Philadelphia with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. During the coming winter Mr 
Kreisler will play with every symphony orchestra in the 
cougtry, and this will include a series of a dozen appear- 
ances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. After playing 
in the East Mr, Kreisler, in the late winter, will go to the 
Pacific Coast, where he will play in all the principal cities, 
and on his way there and back will appear in the principal 
cities west of the Mississippi. He will be in America until 
late spring. 

Geraldine Farrar, who is making, this fall, her first ap- 
pearance on the Paéific Coast, left New York last Satur- 
day, September 20, to begin her tour. The party consisted 
of Miss Farrar, her mother, Mrs. Sydney Farrar; Alwin 
Schroeder, cellist; Arthur Rosenstein, accompanist, and 
Charles A. Ellis, her manager. She will be in the West 
practically a month, giving concerts in the principal cities 


Triumph for Bonci. 


Some time ago the Musicat Courter published the an- 
nguncement that the tenor Alessandro Bonci had been se- 
lected by of the musical 
program, to sing the role of Riccardo in the Verdi opera, 
“Un Bak®é in Maschera,” at the Verdi centennial celebra- 
tion in Parma, Italy. The first performance took place 
on the evening of September 15. The following cable- 
gram received by Maestro A. Carbone, Bonci’s representa- 
tive in America, furnishes particulars of that performance: 





Maestro Campanini, in charge 


Parma, Italy, September 16, 1913 
A. Carbone, Acolian Hall, New York City 
Verdi's Centennial Celebration, inaugurated with the revival of 


Verdi’s opera, “Un Ballo in Maschera,” with great success. Rep- 
resentatives leading Italian newspapers, Duke Abruzzi attended per- 
formance. House packed. Triumph for Tenor Bonci. Compelied 
to give encore, _ Barcarole.” Magstrao CAMPANINI. 





Dr. Herschel’s New Violins. 


For many years past Dr. Carl Herschel, of Halle, Ger- 
many, has been interested in the problems of violin making, 
and during the last four years he has had eight instruments 
constructed by an expert violin maker in accordance with 
his theories. The result has been surprising to the va- 
rious artists who have played on the new violins. Dr. Her- 
schel himself is not an instrument maker, but a physician, 
being a specialist for diseases of the ear; he has always, 
been interested in acoustical problems, and the fruits of his 
labors and researches are now shown by his remarkable 
new violins. Dr. Herschel has not made known his 
process; in appearance the violins are new looking copies 
of Stradivarius. Workmanship and varnish are of a su- 
perior order, but there is no attempt to deceive the eye by 
wmaking the instruments look old. They stand for what 


they are—new violins, built in accordance with the prin- 
ciples that Dr. Herschel has studied out. The tone is 
pure, sweet and penetrating, and the artists who have 
tested them have, it is claimed, declared them to be equal 
to all demands of first class soloists. 





Olitzka Preparing for Busy Season. 


Rosa Olitzka, the Russian contralto, has just returned 
to her home in Chicago after a successful tour in the East, 
succeeded by a two months’ vacation on the Jersey Coast 
and in the Catskill Mountains. Madame Olitzka is now 
busy preparing new programs for her various concerts, and 











Photo by Chicago, Ill 


ROSA OLITZKA 


Matzene, 


also studying for her opera season with the Canadian Na- 
tional Opera, where she is to sing the parts of Herodiade, 
the Mother in “ 


French. 


Louise,” and is also rehearsing Dalila (in 
Together with Madame Rappold and Leo Slezak 
she opens the season in Montreal, November 17, in “Gio 
conda,” and appears again the same week with these artists 


as Ortrud in “Lohengrin.” 





Frances Alda at Hans Sachs House. 


Frances Alda, the charming soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, visited the famous Hans Sachs House in 
Nuremberg during the present summer, the accompanying 





FRANCES ALDA AT HANS SACHS’ HOUSE IN NUREMBERG. 
snapshot showing the popular prima donna standing in 
front of that establishment 

It is reported that Madame Alda went to the Hans 
Sachs House to acquire some “atmosphere” for her por- 
trayal of Eva in “Meistersinger,” which role she is to sing 
for the first time anywhere with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany during this season. 

Madame Alda sailed from Franbe Séptember 17, on the 
steamship Kronprinz Wilhelm, and soon after arriving in 
New York will proceed to the Pacific Coast, where her 
concert taus opens on October 1. The assisting artists on 
the tournee will be Frank La Forge, the American com- 
poser-pianist, and Gutia Casini, the young Russian cellist. 
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PARIS SEASON IS ON. 


“Pagliacci” Succumbs to Rain—France as a 
Pusher of Her Native Musical Products— 
Theatre des Champs Elysees Promises 
“Graziella”—Opera Comique 
Announces “Les Quarte 
Journées.” 

[All inquiries referring to American musicians and music 
as well as matters of interest to American visitors in Paris, 
or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be addressed 
to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to whom 
tickets should also be sent by those who desire their recitals 
or concerts to be attended.| 





Paris, September 9, 1913. 

Since my last letter, two weeks ago—last week’s budget 
had to be omitted on account of unavoidable circumstances 
—the Opera Comique has begun its new season and the 
teachers who have been away to country and seashore have 
begun to straggle back to Paris one by one, so that it may 
be said that musical life is waking once more. Sunday 
the concerts at the Jardins de Tuilleries closed their eighth 
season. To anybody at a loss to know what to do with a 
spare summer evening they may be heartily recommended, 
Like certain drinks, they cheer but do not inebriate. There 
is a good orchestra, artists from the best provincial cities 
and some from the Opera Comique. The program consists 
generally of a few concert numbers, vocal or orchestral, 
and a condensed version of some opera, ofien given in 
costume, though without scenery, and so arranged as to 
introduce al! the principal numbers. Last week some of 
us saw a presentation of “Pagliacci,” which started off very 
well, Unfortunately the game had to be called about the 
middle of the third inning, just in the middle of the big 
duet between Nedda and Silvio, on account of rain. And 
it may be added that the management does not issue rain 
checks, either, so it is better to consult the almanac before 
going. At least it was quite a new version of the opera, to 
see both Nedda and Silvio finished off right in the first act 
by the hand of nature instead of at the end by the hand 
of Canio. 

nner 

Charles Bowes has returned from an interesting trip to 
Spain, which he made in the company of his accompanist, 
Gonzales Tintorer, a Spaniard by birth, which fact enabled 
Mr. Bowes to see much more of the life and customs than 
the casual traveler does. The trip included Gerona, Olot 
and Barcelona. Naturally Mr. Bowes did not fail to see 
the inevitable bull fight, but not all of it, as he is too fond 
of horses. Another most interesting thing was the peasant 
dance, “La Sardana,” in which the dancers are accom- 
panied by an orchestra of nine men. Living is certainly 
cheap in some parts of Spain, the whole orchestra, on being 
invited by our appreciative friend, consuming only thirty- 
two cents worth of liquids. Olot is a small city which still 
preserves its night watchmen; At 11 o’clock all five of 
them meet in the public square and, as the clock stops 
striking, the head watchman, stationed in the center of the 
square, sings, “God be praised! Eleven o'clock has just 
struck and the weather is fair.” Then the others, stationed 
one at each corner of the square, repeat the words, each one 
singing them to a different melody. Another incident of 
the trip was a performance of “La Favorita” at Barcelona, 
tickets costing ten cents, which might be described as too 
much for the money, since it began at 9.30 and was not 
over until 1.30 the next morning. Mr. Bowes already has 
begun his teaching season, among the latest enrollments at 
his studio being Harriet Harding, of Washington, and Mrs. 
Frederick Woodworth, 

zene 

I must come back just once more for a moment to 
G. E. Shea’s letter, published in the Musicat Courter of 
August 13. He objected to the sentence which ended the 
Paris letter in that issue: “France is just now boosting 
France, and until it gets done doing that foolish act it is 
not likely to give us anything really great.” This was writ- 
ten, as I have already explained, by my predecessor, Mr. 
Patterson, and not by myself, and I must confess to agree- 
ing with Mr. Shea rather than with Mr. Patterson. I 
think it a good thing for the French to make a propaganda 
for French music. Isn’t the Musica, Courter constantly 
doing the same thing for American music, and has it not 
been doing so ever since it started? Moreover, my prin- 
cipal point is this: All the “boosting” in the world cannot 
help a musical work—or an artist, for that matter—unless 
there is some real worth in the thing itself. You may in- 
troduce a work or an artist with a great blare of trumpets 


and foist it or him upon the public for a while, but the 
real test of enduring success may confidently be left to 
time. That is just what has happened in the case of auto- 
mobiles and aeroplanes. France does not lead the world 
in those two branches because of the fact that the French 
press has been industriously booming them for years, but 
because France has really produced the best machines. 
And I believe too that it is just this boosting which has 
encouraged the inventors and manufacturers and constantly . 
spurred them on to new efforts. So let the French boost 
their music—and let us boost American music. It cannot 
harm in the end and it may help a lot. 
nere 


Arnold Stephenson, the soprano, whose concerts in Lon- 
don and Paris last season met with great success, has been 
at St. Enogat near Dinard, getting up her programs for 
the coming season with Robert Schmitz, who always ac- 
companies her. M. Schmitz is director of the Orchestra 
Schmitz, with which Miss Stephenson will appear next 
season. In addition to her appearance with this organiza- 
tion, she will be heard in recital in Paris, at Nice and in 
the French provinces, and will tour in Holland. Aside 
from her concert work, she is in constant demand for 
salon recitals. A recent appearance was at the home of 
Princess Ludovico Rospigliosi, where she was heard by 
the Italian Ambassador and wife and many others prom- 
inent in the world of society and art. Miss Stephenson is 
now resting a few weeks at Thun, Switzerland, before re- 
turning here to begin her season. 

neuer 


I had the pleasure of meeting Blair Fairchild, the com- 
poser, at the home of Charles W. Clark yesterday. Mr. 
Clark is going to sing a number of Mr. Fairchild’s songs 
on his coming American tour. The latter gentleman told 
me a number of most interesting things about the inside 
doings of the French Society of Authors, Composers and 
Publishers which I shall use later in an article as soon as 
I have been able to get hold of some facts concerning 
the similar German society for comparison. The announce- 
ment that Charles W. Clark is going to devote several 
weeks to teaching in Chicago in December and January 
has brought inquiries from all over the United States and 
engagements for lessons have already been made from two 
points no less far apart from one another and from Chi- 
cago than New York and Oklahoma. 

nee 


Alice Verlet, the splendid French soprano, who is going 
to America with Manager M. H. Hanson, has been at 
Varengeville Plage, near Dieppe, for a few weeks and 
will soon leave on an automobile tour with friends to the 
south of France, visiting Nice, Monte Carlo and Cannes 
and returning to Paris the end of this month. 

nee 

Oscar Seagle ran into Paris one day last week and ran 
out again so quickly the next that I had no chance to sec 
him. The Seagles have spent the summer in a most delight- 
ful old English house dating from the fifteenth century 
and known as New House, at Bramber in Sussex. Among 
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their visitors were Reed Miller and Mrs. Miller (Nevada 
van der Veer). 
Rae 

“Graziella,” romantic poem in five acts, taken from the 
romance of Lamartine, book by Henri Cain and Raoul 
Gastambide, music by Jules Mazellier, a Prix du Rome 
man, which was first produced at the Theatre des Arts at 
Rouen, is among the novelties promised at the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysees the coming season. The title role will be 
sung by Suzanne Vorska. Another announcement for the 


same theater is Mendelssohn's “Midsummer Night's 
Dream” in a peculiar adaptation by Jean Cocteau. 
Rar 


Marcel Chailley and Madame Chailley-Richez will soon 
give up their pleasant summer home at Mandres to return 
to Paris for a busy season of teaching and concert work. 
The accompanying snapshot shows M. Chailley and the 
oldest boy—not very old at that—Jacques, seated in their 
boat on the little river Yeres. 

nRe 

A work of Alfred Bruneau’s, “Les Quarte Journées,” is 
announced for next April at the Opera Comique. The 
principal role will be created by; 
Marthe Chenal on her return from 
America, 


nee 
Julia R. Waixel, the well known 
New York accompanist and coach, 
has been enjoying Paris for sev- 
eral weeks past, but will soon ré 
turn to America to begin her sea- 
son’s work. 


ne 
Franklin Riker and Mrs. Riker 
are at Bellagio for a few weeks’ 
Mr. Riker has been listen 
ing to Wagner and Strauss at the 
Munich festival and will remain in 
Italy this fall for study 


rest. 


Marie L. Todd in Berkshires. 

Marie L. Todd, the New York 
pianist and instructor, whose Car- 
negie Hall studio is the scene of 
considerable activity during each season, has been spending 
the summer at Albany, N. Y., and the fair pianist reports 
having enjoyed every moment of her vacation. 

Miss Todd recently, in company with friends, motored 
through the picturesque Berkshire Hills, and was caught by 
the camera while making a brief stop in that region. She 





TODD AND FRIENDS SNAPPED EN ROUTE. 


MARIE L. 


is seen seated in the tonneau of the automobile on the 


small seat next to the door. 





Thibaud Surprised Ysaye. 


Jacques Thibaud was nine years old and had been study- 
ing the violin for two or three years when Eugen Ysaye 
visited Bordeaux to give a concert. Ysaye was then in his 
prime and tremendously popular throughout Europe. He 
was a warm friend of Thibaud’s father (a music teacher 
of high standing) and visited the Thibaud home Sfortly 
before the concert. He took the small boy with him to the 
hall. Jacques sat in the wings during the performance 
and listened attentively, and was still deeply absorbed when 
at the conclusion of the program Ysaye joined him, an‘ 
asked: “Well, my boy, how did you like my playing?” 

“It was very good,” said the small boy, adding calmly: 
“But I could play just as well myself.’ Ysaye is re- 
ported to have laughed heartily at the youngster’s audacity, 
and then handed him the violin, saying: “Go ahead and 
show me if you can.” Jacques, it is related, took the fiddle 
without any hesitancy and proceeded calmly to play one of 
the numbers that Ysaye had performed before his spell- 


MARCEL CHAILLEY AND JACQUES. 


bound audience. The violinist, so the story goes, listened 
with amazement and was moved to tears. He took the 
small boy in his arms and is quoted as having said: “You 
mark my word, young man, some day you will be master of 
us all.” 

Ysaye has, it is reported, followed Thibaud’s career with 
interest, and has seen his prophecy of over a quarter of a 
century ago materialize. Thibaud comes to America in 
December for a three months’ tour under the management 
of Loudon Charlton. During the ten years since his first 
American visit, on which his success was in every sense 
extraordinary, his fame on the Continent has steadily in- 
creased, and few artists probably enjoy greater popularity 
today than Thibaud. 





PHILHARMONIC IN BROOKLYN. 





Brooklyn series of concerts by the New York Philhar- 
monic Society again will consist of five Sunday afternoons 
one each month beginning in November—at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 


The opening concert will be given 
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To You (Marie Beatrice Gammon) 
On the Road to Mandalay (Rudyard Kipling) 
Oley Speaks (accompanying himself) 
ihree Songs to Odysseus .Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Welcome, Within My 


Thou Wouldst Not Stay 


Shining Portals (Circe’s Song) 
(Nausicad’s Song) 


Leave Not This Sea-encircled Isle (Calypse’s Song) 
Elysium Oley Speaks 
Morning Oley Speaks 


Zoe Fulton 
Night 
It Was a Lover and His Lass 


Goring: Thomas 
Walthew 


Hymns at Sea 
(Shakespeare setting.) 


Miss Fulton and Mr. Speaks 


Elizabeth Topping Gives Recital. 


Elizabeth Topping, pianist, will 


give a recital in the Misses Pat- 
terson home for music and art 
students, 257 West t1ogth street, 


New York, ¢ 
Hoiland, a pupil of Elizabeth Kelso 


; 


will be the 


ictober 2. Geraldine 


Patterson singer of 


the evening. 


Maurits Leefson's Artist Pupils. 


Maurits Leefson, director of 


the Leefson-Hill Conservatory of 


Music, 1524-26 Chestnut street 


Philadelphia, is the teacher of 
long list of 


concert pianists, of 


ganists and others holding prom 


inent positions as teachers and 

OSCAR SEAGLE (RIGHT), REED CHARLES W. CLARK AND directors of musical schools and 
LER AND NEVADA VAN BLAIR FAIRCHILD. 

DER VEER MILLER. conservatories Among those of 

Mr. Leefson’s pupils who ap 


with an all-Wagner program, which will be arranged in 
chronological order, including extracts from “Rienzi,” to 
“Parsifal.” 

The assisting artists will include Mischa Elman, the emi- 
nent violinist; Teresa Carrefio, and Julia Culp. At one of 
the concerts the patrons will have an opportunity to enjoy 
the work of several of the solo instruments of the or 
chestra. The program of this concert will be arranged 
to bring forward as soloists several members of the wood 
wind choir, and possibly the solo French horn player, 
Xaver Reiter. 


An Ohio Song Recital. 


Newark, Ohio, September 18, 1015 

A song recital was given on Thursday evening, Septem 
ber 11, in the High School Auditorium, under the auspices 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, Zoe Fulton, 
the popular Pittsburgh contralto; Oley Speaks, composer- 
baritone, assisted by Carl Bernthaler (conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra), pianist and accompanist, 
presented the following interesting program: 
Rachmaninoff 


C sharp minor prelude 


Nocturne 
Rhapsody ™ 


Edvard Grieg 


Johannes Brahms 


G minor ° 
Carl Bernthaler 


Aria, Gerechter Gott (from Rienzi) Richard Wagner 
Zoe Fulton. 
Vittoria Mio Core (old Italian) Carissimi 


Uncle Rome : He , Sydney Homer 
(From Howaed Weeden’s Bandana Ballads.) 
Dorothy 
.. Edward German 


Perhaps ne Forster 
Rolling Down to Rio oes . 
(From Rudyard Kipling’s Just So Stories.) 

Oley Speaks, 


kK rikénig , Franz Schubert 
Du bist die Ruh.. ..Franz Schubert 
Heimliche Aufforderung ...-Richard Strauss 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt .«+P. Techaikowsks 
Ler Schmied ‘ ..Johannes Brahms 
Zoe Fulton 
Arias— 
O Don Fatale (Don Carles) ; . Verdi 
Dost Thou Know That Fair Land? (Mignon) Thomas 
Seguidilla (Carmen) . : Bizet 
Zoe Fulton. 
Songs of Mr. Speaks’ own composition— 
When Mabel Sings (Frank L. Stanton). 


Life (Frank L. Stanton). 





country 


Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Mary Hallock, Elsie S. Hand 
The following have been soloists 
Full 


mmaurice 


peared as soloists with the 
the late Fritz Scheel, are 
and Camille W. Zeckwer 


with the Germania Orchestra, Philadelphia: Jessie 


weiler, Selma Katzenstein and Lillian Briggs-Fit 


A Violinist with Rod and Line. 
the charming 


a 2ood sized 


ae) 


Photographically reproduced herewith is 


violinist, Cordelia Lee, in the act of landing 








CORDELIA LEI 


CASTING HER LINE 


fish just before leaving for the East to begin her concert 
tour. 


Laura Maverick Cancels Engagements. 


Jecause of the recent death of her mother and brother 


Laura Maverick, 
structed her manager, L. M. Gi 


the well known mezzo-soprano, has in 


odstadt, to cancel all 


her extensive bookings unti! the first of the year 

Carl Hahn, the cellist and husband of Miss Maverick, 
who was booked to tour with her, will devote his time to 
his pupils at his studio, 172 West Seventy-ninth street, New 
York, until the resumption of the tour 

In both cases death came unexpectedly, and not only 


proved a great shock to Miss Maverick and the immediate 


family, but to the artist’s numerous friends throughout the 
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“The art of Mile. Veriet is well-nigh perfect.”—Daily Express. 

“A voice of singular beauty—its production is perfect.”—-Morning Post. 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands alone.”—-Morning Advertiser 
“Her voice is a phenomenon of the vocalists’ world today.”-— Hull Times. 
“There is gold of the purest in Mile. Verlet’s voice.”—Daily Express 
“Mile. Veriet has been christened “The French Tetrazzini.’"——Daily Mirror 
“Her appearance may be considered in every way « triumph.”—~The Tatler 
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LONDON BOYCOTTS NOVELTY 


London Symphony Orchestra Refuses to Per- 
form New Works—Operatic Activity in 
the English Capital—Concerts to 
Come—Festival News. 


A Sackville Street, Pi cadilly W., 
] n, England, September 13, 1913 
nent has been caused in general musical 


by the London Sym- 
ssuing of its prospectus for the 


ment made 


elve concerts for the 1913-1914 season, that 
en found necessary to omit from the programs 
( ian standard works, as it has been proved by 


support is withdrawn on the 
works are performed 
wish of the supporters 
works of the standard 
twelve pre the London 

as follows: 
flat; Berlioz 
overture 


n new and unknown 
s the general 
only 
wrams of 
constructed 
ncerto No. 6, 


Jeethoven 


have beer 
idenberg”’ « in B 
Carnaval Re 


+} 
I I ‘ 3 re 


ymain” 


violin concerto, to be played on 
3 (the “Eroica”) ; 
srahms’ overture, “Tragic,” 
and the four sym- 
the “New World.” 
string orchestra. Haydn, sym- 
Mendelssohn’s overture, “Mid- 


“Zauberfléte” ; 


grat and the 


6 (the “Pastoral’”); 7 and 8 


symphonies No 


na theme by Haydn; 
nic Dyora ymphony trom 
le t ) ncertos for 


1 H) 


Dream Mozart overture, 








in C minor for strings; and the sym- 

n fiat, C ma and G minor. Saint-Saéns’ 

rto and his piano concerto in G minor. Schu- 

l nished Symphony.” Schumann’s overture, 

Straus ymphonic poems, “Till Eulen- 

fod und Verklarung,” “Don Quixote” and the 

['schaikowsky, Symphony No. 5, and piano 

Wagner ertures, “Faust” and “Rienzi”; 
EFATMAN mart TEACHER OF 

Y GRIFFITH “322.7 
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The most eminent Composers best Songs and 
Seng Cycles are to be found in the Catalague of 
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New York 
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9 East 17th Street 


the “Siegfried Idyll’; “Good Friday Music”; vorspiel 
“Meistersinger,” and one whole program of various other 
selections from the music dramas. Weber, the overtures 
“Der Freischiitz” and “Euryanthe.” The above embraces 


the entire list of compositions to be played except the 
numbers forming the Wagner program and the concerto 
to be played by Paderewski on the last program of the 
series, June 22. 
with the orchestra are Enid Brandt, pianist; 
pianist ; 
violinist ; 


The other soloists announced to appear 
Mark Ham- 
Huberman, violinist; Paul Ko- 
Isolde Menges, violinist; Agnes Nicholls, 


bourg, Bronislaw 


chanski, 





THE PEACE BUILDING AT THE HAGUE, 
which Mr. and Mrs, Yeatman Griffiths’ summer studio was 
situated. 


Near 


soprano, and B. Patterson Parker, cellist. The conductors 
are the Messrs. Fritz Steinbach, Emil Mlynarski, Wassili 
Safonoff, W. Mengelberg and Arthur Nikisch. 
nee 

That the London Symphony Orchestra has been com- 
pelled to adopt this standpoint regarding the program 
of contemporary and native compositions is to be regretted. 
But a self-sustaining orchestra, dependent upon the general 





PERCEVAL AL L EN AND M AURIC E D'OISLY SMILING FROM 


THE WINDOWS OF THE QUINLAN OPERA COMPANY'S 
TRAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
The two other more staid members of the company refused to send 


their names, 


musical public for support and patronage, must needs 
consult the taste of that public before all else. The Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra has no backers or backer, aside 
from its subscription list, and that it has continued to 
exist for nine seasons as a self-supporting orchestral or- 
ganization is so splendid an accomplishment, considering 
the status of most things musical, that it is one to be 
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jealously guarded—for many reasons into the analyses of 
which space forbids one entering. That the general musi- 
cal public likes only what it knows and is familiar with 
has been proved time and again. And when it comes to 
a question of buying tickets it takes very little experience 
for a management to learn the likes and dislikes of the 
purchasing public. It is unfortunate that art or music 
should have to cater, but once either one is commercialized 
there is no other alternative. When men make their liveli- 
hood through a utilization of art in any manner, shape or 
form, they are then simply seliing their wares to a public 
of all kinds and conditions of taste and understanding, to 
whom they must cater and with whom they are compelled 
to barter for prices and profits. It speaks exceedingly 
well for London’s musical appreciation of orchestral music 
that a program of forty-three representative compositions 
(not enumerating those of the Wagner program), every 
one in truth of “standard order,” supplies the need and 
desire. In perhaps ten years from now the worthwhile 
composers of today will be taking their places on the pro- 
grams of the London Symphony Orchestra programs 
among those of “standard order,” and the student working 
at his harmony exercise today will then be among those 
bemoaning the sad fate of having to belong to one’s age, 
though perhaps miles ahead of it in creative thought. But 
one must not only create in art and music, but, alas! one 
must also create one’s public—and neither the latter nor 
the former can be accomplished but in its own good time. 
ane 
Daniel Mayer will sail for the United States October 8 
with Madame Pavlova, M. Novicoff and the entire Russian 
ballet. The season of the Russian ballet will open in New 
York City toward the end of the month, later a tour of 
the States will be made. The return to London is sched- 
uled for the early spring. Mr. Mayer will remain abroad 
about six weeks. 
nme 
Mr. and Mrs, Yeatman Griffith have returned to London 
from The Hague, where they conducted large singing 
classes during July and August. Mr. Griffith gave per- 
sonally six hundred lessons, and many pup:ls who began 
lessons with him on the Continent have come over to Lon- 
don to continue lessons with him here this winter. His 
pupil Florence Macbeth will remain here under his di- 
rection until she leaves in December for Chicago, where 
she will make her début January 12. Mr, and Mrs. Griffith 
have taken large studios at 143 Maida Vale and they will 
bring out other talented singers this coming winter. They 
have also been engaged for several joint recitals for which 
they have found a most appreciative public in London. 
RRR 
Mischa Elman has been engaged for the Leeds Musical 
Festival in October. He will play the Beethoven concerto 
and the obbligato in the Bach B minor Mass. 
nar 
Among the soloists engaged for next week’s series of 
Promenade Concert programs are Eleanor Spencer and 
Norah Drewett, pianists, and Phyllis Lett, contralto. Miss 
Spencer will play the solo part in Rimsky-Korsakov’s con- 
certo in C sharp minor, which has not been played before 
at the Promenade Concerts. Miss Drewett will make her 
debut at these same concerts in the Saint-Saéns concerto, 
No. 4. Miss Lett will sing Bach’s cantata for contralto, 
“Strike, Thou Long Desired Hour.” 
nae 
Angette Voiét has been meeting with great success at 
the various English watering places in her character songs 
in costume. A number of re-engagements have followed 
many of her first appearances. Mlle. Voiét is now in Paris, 
but will return to London early in October and will later 
be heard in recital at one of the concert halls. 
nae 
Among the early October concerts may be mentioned 
Kreisler’s recital at Queen’s Hall, October 4; the violin 
recital to be given by Florizel von Reuter, and the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood, October 9; and a 
series of three piano recitals by Archy Rosenthal, the firs: 
one October 13, at Aeolian Hall. 
nae 
Interesting news comes from Katharine Goodson and 
her husband, Arthur Hinton, who are spending their vaca- 
tion on the Continent. On their way to Interlaken, where 
they are spending the month of September, they were the 
guests of M. and Madame Paderewski at their home at 
Morges on the Lake of Geneva. During their visit there 
Miss Goodson played M. Paderewski’s concerto with the 
compeser, who played the orchestral part on a second piano 
Miss Goodson valued this opportunity greatly, as she ex- 
pects to play the work several times this season in the 
Inited States. 
nee 


Opera has several enthusiastic supporters in London at 
the present time. First, there is the season scheduled to 
begin at Covent Garden early in November under the di- 
rection of Raymond Rose, for which rehearsals are now 
under way. Mr. Rose’s own opera, “Joan of Arc,” and a 
repertory including some of the Wagnerian operas will 
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be given in English, and several important singers have 
been engaged for the leading roles. Mr Rose will conduct 
and will have efficient orchestral and chorus material. The 
Ernst Denhof season of grand opera in English opened in 
Birmingham this week with Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier.” 
This was the first time the “Rosenkavalier” was heard in 
England outside of London, and the first performance in 
English anywhere. Among the singers engaged by Mr. 


Denhof are Agnes Nicholls, Madame Gleeson-White, 
Caroline Hatchard, Edith Evans, Gertrude Bloom- 
field, Marie Brema, Maud Santley, Muriel Terry, 
and Marion Beeley; Walter Hyde, Frank Mullings, 
Frederick Blamey, Hans Bechstein, Frederic Austin, 
Charles Knowles, Frederick Ranalow, Lewys James, 
Robert Radford, Robert Maitland, and Arthur Pacyna. 
The repertory includes, besides “Der Rosenkavalier,” 
Strauss’ “Elektra,” the “Ring,” “Tristan and _ Isolde,” 
“Mastersinger,” “Magic Flute,” all of which will 


be conducted by Thomas Beecham. Other operas to be 
given are “Pelleas and Melisande,” Gluck’s “Orpheus.” “The 
Flying Dutchman” and others, to be conducted by Schi! 
ling-Ziemssen. The operas will be produced by T. C. Fair- 
bairn, for Mr. 


Denhof, and by Hermann Gura, who was associated with 


who has staged previous productions 
Mr. Beecham in his Covent Garden productions last year 
The company carries an orchestra of over a hundred mem- 
bers, a chorus of a hundred, and its own ballet. Among 
the cities to be visited are Birmingham, Manchester, Shef- 
field, Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
and Glasgow. The expenses of this gigantic venture will 
average over $15,000 a week. The prices of admission 
range from $5 to fifty cents. At the Kennington Opera 
House (Kennington, London), the O’Mara Opera Com 
pany, of which Joseph O’Mara, the popular tenor, is at the 
head, has been giving some excellent versions of opera at 
moderate prices. The repertory includes “Faust,” “The 
Huguenots,” “Tannhauser,” and “Rigoletto.” And _ the 
singers, besides Mr. O'Mara, who appeared this week with 
great success as Faust, include Rita Wallace, a charm- 
ing Marguerite; William Hengham, a 
Mephistopheles; William Russell, a good Valentine, dram 


commenidab e 


atically and vocally; and other worthy talent heard to ad- 
vantage in various roles. 


aa 
The great feature of interest of the Three Choir Festival, 
just brought to a close at Gloucester, was the first pro- 
duction of Camille Saint-Saéns latest work, an oratorio 
entitled “The Promised Land It was the first time in 
the history of the Three Choir Festival, that a new work 


by a foreign composer received its initial hearing at their 
meetings, and as a note of added interest it was conducted 
in person by the composer, who is now in his seventy 
fifth year. The writer was not present at the festival, but 
quotes the opinions of the following London dailies on 
this new work by the great French composer. The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph said: “The truth is, it is not a pleas- 
ant task to discuss the new oratorio, which is new in no 
sense but the one that it is recently composed. It is not 
even first rate Saint-Saéns, for it lacks almost everywhere 
the vitality that is found in so much of his earlier music, 
and while it is free from the saccharine sweetness of some 
of ‘Samson et Dalila,’ it has nothing in particular to re- 
place it. Of course, the full of a certain kind 
of cleverness and adroitness, but even so I am doubtful if 
Saint-Saéns’ record would not the better 
had he not succumbed to the temptation to revive an en- 
thusiasm it is known he held a quarter of a century ago 
for the subject. * * * 
strongly to obtain at least a quasi-Oriental atmosphere by 
means of cadenzas and solo passages for oboe and flute. 
He writes with some picturesqueness when he describes 
Moses’ act in striking the rock, but, to put it bluntly, he 
never seems to ‘get going’; and the everlasting full chorus 
makes it difficult to keep free from a sense of monotony.’ 
The Daily Standard said: “This morning Dr. Camitie 
Saint-Saéns conducted his new ‘The Promised 
Land,’ the chief novelty of the festival. The has 
been arranged by Mr. Herman Klein from those portions 
of the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy which relate 
to the wanderings of the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness of Zin and the act of Moses in striking instead of 
speaking to the rock, by which act of disobedience he for- 
feited his right to enter the Promistd Land. In form and 
texture the work is similar to the scores of sacred can- 
tatas in which the church musician delights to display his 
academic erudition. The Fréhch composer evidently set 
himself the task—probably by request, certainly not from 
inclination—of writing a work in the style of an English 
oratorio, no doubt imagining that this was the musical 
form most likely to appeal t the national taste. In this 
he has succeeded, for the music in its design and character 
is a facsimile of the many oratorios and cantatas on which 
English composers have exercised their contrapuntal learn- 
ing, but the result is not a flattering tribute to our sup- 
posed national musica] taste. He has adopted the style 
suitable for such a composition, but in so doing has en- 
tirely robbed himself of his own individuality. There is 
little in it to suggest the Saint-Saéns who wrote ‘Delilah,’ 


score 18 


have been all 


Saint-Saéns attempts not very 


orator, 
text 





the ballets, and other orchestral works. He is evidently 
fettered and bound by his theme. * * * Dr. Saint-Saéns, 
we know from experience of the varied musical store- 
house to which he has in the course of his long life con- 
tributed so lavishly, has a command of orchestration and 
a rich vein of melody. These characteristics, either by 
accident or design, are entirely absent from his oratorio. 
The chief features of the work, which did not leave any 
definite impression further than that it was an example 
of a genius’s labor lost, were some a capella choruses and 
examples of contrapuntal fluency, but wherever the words 
demand dramatic or pictorial treatment the music is of 
the ordinary black and white type, and we listen in vain 
for some eloquent phrase or rich expression.” 
nner 

Among the works produced at the Three Choir Festi 
val were Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” music, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” and “The Messiah,’ by Handel; also the 
“Israel in Egypt”; Sir Ed 
»f Gerontius,” and also his sec- 


great chorus from the latter's 
ward Elgar's “The Dream 
ond symphony; Brahms’ Second Symphony, a new work 
by Sibelius for soprano solo and orchestra, Dr. Brewer's 
ballad choral, “Sir Patrick Spens”; the closing scene from 
Strauss’ “Salome,” Sir Hubert Parry’s “Te Deum,” Sir 
Charles V. Stanford’s new motet, “Ye Holy Angels 
Bright,” Verdi's “Requiem,” the prelude from Wagner's 
“Parsifal, a new anthem by Dr. Hugh Blair, and an or 
chestral novelty by W. H. Reed, leader of the orchestra, 
entitled “Will o’ the Wisp.” 
nner 

The soloists of the festival were, sopranos: Ruth Vin- 
cent, Madame Gleeson-White, Aino Ackté, and Dorothy 
Silk; contraltos: Phyllis Lett, Ada Crossley, Mildred 
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Jones and Alys Gear; tenors: John Coates, Gervase EI 
wes and John Booth; baritones: Dalton Baker, Harry 
Dearth and Robert Radford. Ivor Atkins, accompanist 
at the piano; Dr. Sinclair, organist, and Mr. Collier, harp 
ist, gave excellent assistance The chief conductor was 
Dr. Herbert A organist of Gloucester Cathed.al 
M. Saint-Saéns, conducting his oratorio, “The 
Promised Land,” directed the orchestra while Phyllis Lett 
sang “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” from his “Samson et 
Dalila,” and also appeared as soloist, playing the Mozart 
G minor concerto, 


Brewer, 


besides 


naar 

In his sermon preached by the Dean of Gloucester on 
the opening day of the Three Choirs Festival, he referred 
to the history which attached to that fine old cathedral, and 
alluded to the festival as being a crowning act of worship 
of all services held in that sacred building. It 
fitting place for rendering their famous oratorios, and 
only in such a sacred place did they seem to touch the 
heart to its fullest extent. EVELYN KAESMANN 


was a 


George Sweet, Teacher of Artists. 

George Sweet, the New York vocal teacher, through his 
success as an artist, by his acting, his extensive repertory 
of thirty-four Italian grand operas, and his knowledge of 
French and German, holds a high rating as an instructor. 
Katherine Bloodgood, who has been a pupil of Mr. Sweet 
for seven years, has just returned to him from Manila for 
the preparation of her winter repertory. 

Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, has been study- 
ing with this well known instructor for the past two 
seasons, 

It must be remembered also that George Fergusson, of 
Berlin, was taught by Mr. Sweet for seven years 

Other distinguished singers and teachers who have been 
with Mr. Sweet from one to seven years are King Clark, 
also of Berlin, Florence Mulford Hunt, Shannah Cumming, 
Dr. Carl Dufft, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald De Koven, Alice 
Neilsen, Mabel Gilman Corey and Maudc Lillian Berri. 





BROOKLYN INSTITUTE SEASON. 


Kreisler the Opening Attraction on October 16—Others 
Engaged Include Boston Symphony Orchestra, New 
York Oratorio Society, Ysaye, Kubelik, Parlow, 
Thibaud, Witek, Paderewski, Bauer, 

Bachaus, Schumann-Heink, 

Culp, Butt and Rumford. 

Brooklyn is to be visited this season by many musical 


stars and organizations of note, thanks to the enterprise 


of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Prof 
Franklin W. Hooper, director. The Institute’s announce- 
ment, of great interest to the musical world, follows: 
The musical season of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences will open October 16, when Fritz Kreisier 
vill give his first recital after his arrival from Europe 
The season will be an unusually rich one. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will give five concerts in the Opera 


This 


orchestra under his 


will be Dr 


Karl Muck’s 


manage 


House on Friday even.ngs 


second season with the new 


ment. Every seat in the house was taken last season, and 


it is expected that the demand for seats will be in excess 
of the capacity of the house 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, will give five Saturday matinee concerts for 
young people, and, like the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
will be assisted by distinguished artists 

A new and especially interesting feature of the season 
will be a series of six Beethoven festival concerts, to be 
given in February and March by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, with the assistance of the New York Oratorio 
Society, a large number of solo artists, and the Kneisel 
Quartet. The programs will include “O Fidelio,” the first, 
third and ninth the 


rhe latter work has not been given in Brooklyn for many 


symphonies, and Beethoven mass 
The violinists who will be heard in recital or 
cert, or both, include Eugen Ysaye, Fritz Kreisler 
Kubelik, Kathleen Parlow, Jacques Thibaud, Franz Knei 
sel, Anton Witek, Adolfo Betti, Edouard Dethier and Mi 


sche] Gusikoff. The pianists will include Jan Paderewski, 


years 


con 


Jan 


Josef Hofmann, Harold Bauer, Wilhelm. Bachaus and 
Madame Stoffregen. The singers will include, either in 
recital or concert, or both, Madame Schumann-Heink, 


this will be in January, and not in 


October, as heretofore; 


whose recital season 
Julia Culp in recital and concert; 
Louise Homer, with the New York Symphony Orchestra; 
Ne “ 


chestra; Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumford in joint recital; 


Madame van Endert, with the York Symphony Or 


Oscar Seagle in “O Fidelio,” with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra; Madame Rost Why and T. Foster Why in joint 
recital in lecture-recitals 


who will assist 


with artists 


Five lecture-recitals will be given on the programs to be 


played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, on Thursday 
afternoons preceding the concerts, respectively, by Louis ¢ 
of Boston, Alfred De Voto, 


Carl Fique will give two of the five lecture-recitals. Mr 


Elson, assisted by pianist. 
Fique will also give lecture-recitals on “Shakespeare in 
Opera,” with the following subjects: “The Taming of the 
“Othello,” “Falstaff,” “Hamlet,’ 
Benedick,” and “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
Whitney Surette, Elfriede 
will give six lecture-recitals on Beethoven's sonatas, Nos 


XIII to XXXIV, 


English baritone, will give five 


Shrew,” ‘Beatrice and 


Thomas 


assisted by Stoffregen, pianist 


inclusive; A. Foxton Ferguson, the 


lecture-recitals on English 


folksongs, and Arthur Rowe Pollock, pianist, with Lotta 


Davidson, violinist, will give three lecture-recitals on 


“Piano and Violin Sonatas of Bach, Beethoven and 


Brahms.” 


Six concerts will also be given at each of the branches 
of the Institute on Long Island, and courses of instruc 
tion in orchestral playing will be given by Arnold Volpe, 
in sight singing and choral work by Wilbur A. Luyster 


and Carl G. Schmidt 


The concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra are given 


with the cooperation of the New York Philharmonic So 
ciety, William H. Wallace, president; Walter H. Critten- 
den, secretary, and the New York Symphony concerts, 


with the cooperation of the Brooklyn Symphony Society, 
F. A. M James S. Waterman, 
secretary. 

Altogether the number of musical events is larger than 


Burrell, president, and Mrs 


in any previous year, and Brooklyn wil! share with the 
rest of the country the presence of an unusually large 
number of solo artists of the highest rank. The Minne- 


apolis Symphony Orchestra, which will be en tour in 
February, is expected to give one concert at the Academy 
of Music. 


Great Demand for Marie Kaiser. 
has just returned from Jack 
the Wood 


Marie Kaiser, the 
son, Fla, where she sang at 
men of the World 

Owing to her numer 
has been compelled to resign her position in the choir of 
Temple Beth-El, Fifth avenue, New York. 


soprano 


a convent.on of 


ys concert engagements Miss Kaiser 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MUSIC CLUBS. 


Paper Read by Prudence Simpson Dresser, Chairman 
Music, Tennessee Federation Women’s Clubs at the 
Annual Meeting of the T. F. W. tee 
Memphis, Tenn., May 8, 1913. 


1e lines of musical endeavor that are deemed possible, 
practical, and essential by the present music department of 
see Federation of Women’s Clubs, were set 


he Tenne 


in 


rth in a circular letter sent out by the chairman October 
2, It is apropos to restate them here as presenting the 
f the department, and as a “text” for a few further 


about their practical working out. 
all some definite purpose in 


| e must be first of 
This purpose may be expressed in sev- 
Ther may be a course of study pursued 
id to a better understanding of musical art; 


s and concerts given which expound 
; high ideals; and there may be scholarships 

worthy talent. Naturally these things 

be complished only by the establishing of proper 
he ‘sinews of war’, and by the placing 


‘ nr ide t 


lub direction and management in competent hands.” 
tep toward study should be the club owner- 
at first a good 
eneral biography, and a dictionary, and from 
will be found 


oks on musical subjects 


me additions may be made that 


Suppose at the club meeting the subject is to be 
natas of Beethoven, and a member has been 


a paper on the composer, the composi- 


ted to prepar 
performed, and the influence under which they 
Unless this member is a specialist in music 
th brarv for reference she will do one of two 
will either write a lot of rhapsodical, unmean- 
id untrue nonsense about the “Moonlight” sonata, or 


ll write to some professional musician as follows: 
appointed to read at the next meeting of our 
" il club a paper on the Piano Sonatas of Beethoven. 
all familiar with them will you please tell 
Such a naive request is by no means 

|. Reference books would provide the necessary in- 
trect and illuminative form, and a verbatim 
which I would advocate under the above con- 
ld eliminate the risk that always attends the 


tempt of the uninformed to put into her own words what 


nother has said—viz., the risk of changing the meaning so 


t it becomes misleading and obscure. 
the club program will necessarily 
for 


there are several good pianists, and solo, 


rhe musical part of 


the talent available its performance. In 
munitic 
eight hand arrangements of the classics can 
and if there are singers, violinists, and or- 
field of musical literature can be covered 


Chere uld be a chorus, too, even if it is only a small 


a wealth of beautiful music that may be 
or twenty-five. 


suit of your programs all that 


ot twenty 
urse leave 
mt place or trashy, and use nothing but the com 
\ devotion to inferior music will 
Bach, Brahms, any 


hearing and repeating of slang i 


masters 
reate a love for Beethoven, and 
and the read 
ting columns of the daily papers will lead to 
Let 


individual club 


n of Shakespeare, Keats and Browning 
n every music club and every 
that } ar » | 
nber the fact that while the study programs are the best 
only possible means that the depart 
in use for the giving of advice and suggestions by 
, they cannot take the place of cor- 
To study the 


foundational training personally given. 


nee in style in music of bygone centuries without 


equipment that will make possible a definite 


music is apt to become musical astronomy on 
observer and the 


to be able to 


e great distance between the 


it f vastly greater importance 
between a major and minor chord, to 
etween 3-4 and 4-4 rhythm, and to have some 
sical form, than it is to glibly repeat stock 
poch of the Netherlanders and the 
School. Where it 


ild have a director or instructor, 


the Modern French 


j 
W i a sm 


ician and not a faddist, to give this 
+) 


ning to those who need and desire it. 


In the iographia Literaria” of Coleridge occurs this 
noticeable how limited an acquaintance with 
erpiect f art will suffice to form a correct and 
none but masterpieces have 
on the other hand, the most 
i the widest acquaintance with the works 


tive taste, where 
; while, 
and all countries, will not perfectly secure us 
tagious familiarity with the far more numer 
isprin f tastelessness, or of a perverted taste. If 
the arts of 
Self playing instruments and 


toriously is, with 


cured popular music make possible this “con 
liarity f which Coleridge writes, and have 
us a brand of music, heard on all sides in picture 


hotels, restaurants, and most of the theaters, that 


is a travesty on the art; and unless we are constantly re- 
freshed and inspired by hearing the best we grow tolerant 
of this worst. The president of the MacDowell Club of 
Jackson has pertinently expressed the need of every com- 
munity when she says: “What we need is music and more 
music.” 

If your club is unable to have a series of artists’ con- 
certs, have one concert; if your club alone is unable to 
have one, combine with other clubs in your locality for the 
lecture or concert that will illustrate high mus‘cal art. 
Recognize in the beginning that should you try to secure 
performances by professional musicians, local or foreign, 
without adequate remuneration to them, you will defeat 
your own purpose, for the best musicians do not give the-r 
services free. Make every effort, then, to secure the best 
artists your funds will command; to attend and promote 
all other musical undertakings in your town, for the club 
that is interested only in its own affairs fails in a large part 
of its duty; and fight as you would any other vulgarity or 
vice the so called music that vitiates public taste. I im- 
plore, on the other hand, that you will not develop the 
snobbishness that retards musical progress in many locali- 
ties—that of refusing to attend a performance any less re- 
markable than that by a Boston Symphony Orchestra, a 
Flonzaley Quartet, or such soloists as Nordica, Schumann- 
Heink, Bonci, Maud Powell, Kreisler, Elman, Ysaye, 
Paderewski, Busoni, Bauer,, Godowsky. Such a hyper- 
sensitiveness is but an indication of the “little learning that 
is a dangerous thing,” and is not creditable to the taste and 
enthusiasm of the community. Attend as many concerts 
as possible if the music is of the best and worthily per- 
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formed, even if the program does not announce the name 
of some world famous artist. Get the “music habit’—it is 
easily acquired if sufficiently indulged, and with far more 
beneficial results than other habits we form. 

In regard to establishing scholarships there is little to be 
said except to be sure that the talent is worthy and needy. 
The possible benefit that may result to a community through 
the fostering of such talent can hardly be estimated. 

The last suggestion, the provision of the “sinews of war,” 
is in my opinion the one of first importance, because on 
them everything else depends. No club, musical or other- 
wise, is going to succeed unless it has something valuable 
to offer, and valuables cost something; nor will there be 
any returns to the members without the proper investment 
of money and efforts. Place your club fees sufficiently high 
to provide for the work you wish to undertake, and place 
your club direction in competent hands, and your organiza- 
tion is bound to become a power in the musical develop- 
ment of your town. 

As we have been a free and independent country for 
something like one hundred and thirty-one years, it seems 
to me that it is about time to use our own national anthem, 
and not the one that is in reality “God Save the King.” 
The words of “America” are so closely associated with 
this air that they will never be sung to any other—ani 
there is no impropriety in using it as a patriotic song—but 
there is only one such song that should be recognized as 
our national anthem, and that is “The Star Spangled Ban- 





ner.” As a great writer has said of it: “Its conception 
under dramatic environment, connected as it is with the 
early struggles of our country for existence, has so im- 
pressed it on the minds, and endeared it to the hearts of 
the people that it will always remain our national anthem.” 
One or two difficult intervals have heretofore made the 
song somewhat unsingable by untrained voices, but its re- 
cent harmonization as a folksong by Homer N. Bartlett, 
one of our best American composers, has eliminated these 
difficulties and made it one of the most beautiful and im- 
pressive national anthems in existence. I recommend that 
our State Federation advocate the use of Mr. Bartlett’s 
arrangement of “The Star Spangled Banner” as our na- 
tional anthem, and that we shall interest ourselves in 
securing its adoption. 

Just imagine, if you can, a world without music! No 
lullaby or nursery song; no music in the home, the school, 
in society, or in church service; the concert halls and opera 
houses silent; no national anthem to stir our patriotism; 
no bugle call on battlefield to encourage the winning of a 
noble cause; why, it would rival that famous description 
of war! The study of music promotes the happiness of the 
individual, elevates his morals, and refines his tastes, and in 
family, community, and national life its influence continues. 
As Luther says: “The youth must always be accustomed to 
this art, for it makes good and virtuous citizens.” 

But music not only has an esthetic and cultural value, 
but a practical value that is not always realized. It has no 
equal in its training of the mental faculties. It requires the 
intelligent ear, and the reliable memory of Greek or Latin; 
the accurate eye of drawing; the true perception and cor- 
rect understanding of mathematics; the calm reasoning of 
philosophy; the trained and responsive muscles of gym- 
nastics; and the concentrated attention which is required 
in the exercise of all these faculties and attributes in their 
instant and harmonious action within the pulsation of the 
music is unequalled in any other study or art. 

In an address before a recent gathering of persons in- 
terested in educational matters, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, o° 
Harvard University, called attention to the awakening to 
the need of more than mere learning from books, too 
little thought being given to the training of the eye, ear 
and hand—the bringing of all faculties into play. Mus‘c, 
he stated, is especially valuable, because through its study 
and production there is a most extraordinary correlation 
and co-ordination of the senses. 

Not only is there a distinct intellectual advance as soon 
as the brain begins to interpret musical symbols, but cor- 
rect class singing among children teaches correct breathing, 
strengthens and expands the lungs, and improves the frame 
structure. Moreover, in no department of school life is 
federated action so effectively taught, nor so true an under- 
standing reached of its value. 

I hope to see our music department grow during the next 
year to an advanced strength and importance; to see its. 
conferences made interesting and helpful by papers and 
talks from representative members of the various clubs; 
and to hear on the musical program of the annual State 
meeting the representative musicians of all the clubs, for 
the musical part of our State sessions should not be wholly 
imposed upon the hostess city, no matter how capable an‘ 
willing she may be to undertake it, but should be partici- 
pated in by every club in the Federation, and should be an 
expression of the club's activity and accomplishment. The 
power of the federated women’s clubs has been shown 
along other lines. Let us now through organized effort, 
definite plans, and determined execution of those plans. 
advance the cause of musical art in our State. 





William J. Falk Resumes Teaching. 


At his studio, 124 East Ninety-second street, New York 
City, William J. Falk, the well known teacher of singing, 
already has begun instruction for what promises to be a 
very busy season. Mr. Falk reports a very successful sum- 
mer session just closed. 





Wind Music. 


It seems the song of breakers on a shore 
Shell-strewn and desolate, or sweep of wings, 
Or some dazed giant's sleepy mutterings, 

Or dying echo of a forest roar; 

There is sad music in it from a score 
Interpreted by angels, moaning strings 
That lure to grief and gray imaginings 

And memories of joys that thrill no more. 


A hush comes and awhile the world is still * * * 
Sudden from out the haze of gold and blue 
Comes a lark’s carol, strangely far and thinned. 
Then through the vibrant pine trees on the hill 
Scurries a breeze * * * the chords begin anew, 
The sigh and surge of bracken in the wind. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





“How gracefully that man seems to eat corn on the 
cob.” “Yes, but he ought to. He’s a piccolo player.”— 
Detroit Free Press. . 
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THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


Brilliant Soloists Will Appear at Worcester’s 
Fifty-sixth Annual Event—Verdi’s “Requiem” 
and Pierne’s “St. Francis of Assisi” to Be 
Heard—The Latter Will Have Its 
First American Performance. 


The cover of this issue of the Musicat Courier is 
adorned with the portraits of Conductor Gustav Strube 
and the soloists who are to make brilliant the Fifty-sixth 
Annual Music Festival to be held under the auspices of the 
Worcester County Musical Association, at Mechanics Hall, 
Worcester, Mass., from September 29 to October 3. Th 
galaxy of soloists includes Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
the peerless contralto; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mary 
Jordan, contralto; Alice Eldridge, the young Boston pian 
ist; Marie Sundelius, soprano; Evan Williams, tenor; Her- 
bert Witherspoon, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany; Lambert Murphy, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Arthur Philips, 
baritone, formerly with Hammerstein's London Opera 
Company; John Barnes Wells, tenor. 

The festival will be conducted by Dr. Arthur Mees, with 
Gustav Strube as associate conductor. Monday evening, 
September 20; Tuesday morning, afternoon and evening, 
September 30, and Wednesday morning and afternoon, Oc 
tober 1, are to be devoted to the regular annual public re- 
hearsals, the festival proper beginning Wednesday evening, 
October 1, with Verdi's “Requiem” for chorus and orches 
tra, enlisting the following soloists: Florence Hink!e, so 
prano; Ernestine Schumann-He'nk, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, basso. 

Members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will per 
form a symphony program at the second concert, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 2, the soloists to be Marie Sun- 
delius, soprano, and Arthur Philips, baritone. 

The third concert, on Thursday evening, October 2, will 
bring the first performance in America of Gabriel Pierné’s 
“St. Francis of Assisi.” The soloists on this important 
occasion will be: Marie Sundelius, soprano; Mary Jordan, 
contralto; Arthur Philips, baritone; Evan Williams, tenor; 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, bari 
tone. 

Friday afternoon, October 3, a symphony program will 
be rendered by Boston Symphony Orchestra players, as- 
sisted by Mary Jordan, contralto, and Alice Eldridge, pian- 
ist. 

The final concert, known as “Artists’ Night,” will fall on 
Friday evening, October 3, when Madame Schumann- 
Heink, Evan Williams and Herbert Witherspoon and the 
festival chorus and orchestra will unite in a grand closing 
performance. 

Quoting from the attractive prospectus, issued for the 
1913 Worcester Festival: “It is apparert that the coming 
festival promises to be in point of artistic excellence and in 
point of attractiveness to the public at large equal, if not 
superior, to any heretofore held in Worcester.” 

A feature of the festival will be a high school chorus 
composed of singers whose fresh, young voices will be 
heard to advantage with the 1913 festival chorus at the 
Wednesday afternoon rehearsal, in several numbers with 
orchestra. A children’s chorus will also take an important 
part in the oratorio of “St. Francis of Assisi.” 

Following its usual custom, the Musicat Courter will 
have a special representative at the Worcester Festival. 
whose review will appear in the October 8 issue of this 
paper. 








Metzger Sings in French at Buda-Pesth. 


When Ottilie Metzger, the great German contralto of 
the Stadt Theatre in Hamburg, travels to Buda-Pesth 
to fill an engagement as “guest,” she is obliged to sing her 
roles in French, as the loyal Hungarians will have no 
German in their country. These temperamental music 
lovers want the German singer, while they reject her lan- 
guage, and they want her because she is a great artist. 

Fortunately, Madame Metzger finds singing in French 
a delight; ‘she is a linguist. There are some parts like 
Fides in “The Prophet,” Delilah in “Samson and Delilah” 
and Carmen, which Madame Metzger would rather sing in 
French than in German, principally for the reason that 
these operas were written in French. 

Metzger’s dark and striking beauty is another asset that 
attracts her to the warmhearted Hungarians—it is a 


beauty that suggests the Orient rather than Germany. 
While in Buda-Pesth, Madame Metzger is the recipient of 
many honors. Metzger nights are the nights when the 
exclusive families of the city are said to make a point ot 
attending the opera. She is one of the singers from the 
North who is as popular as any from the South, and no 
higher evidence of her worth could be asked. 


On the Golf Links. 


Photographed herewith are Frederick Gunther (left), the 
well known bass-baritone, and Harry D. Lewis, secretary 











FREDERICK GUNTHER PLAYING GOLI 


to a noted financier. These gentlemen were caught by the 


camera on the Forest Hill golf links at Cleveland, Ohio, 





His Son and Chief Assistant. 

Arthur J. Hub 
Boston, Mass., is 
following even thus early in the footsteps of his father 


Vincent V. Hubbard, the young son of 
bard, the well known vocal teacher, of 


Born in a musical environment, he has studied music in its 
various branches almost from infancy, but, as is natural 
under the circumstances, has been especially trained in the 


principles of vocal art. During his past season of appren 





Photo by Champlain & Farrar 


VINCENT V 


HUBBARD 
ticeship young Mr. Hubbard displayed such splendid apti 
tude for the imparting of these principles to pupils, and 
so great was his success with all those he taught, that Mr 
and Mrs. Hubbard have decided this season to make him 
their chief assistant, when he will take charge of the new 
addition to their studio, which they found it necessary to 
make. 


DENVER’S COMING SEASON. 


Summer Symphony C rte C Grand 
Opera Company and Famous Concert Artists to 
Appear This Season—Church Choirs 
Organizing for the Winter. 


lnded—CC, ai 





1516 Milwaukee Street, 
Denver, Colo, September 15, 1913 


The summer symphony concerts have ended and it is 
gratifying to report that they were successful financially 
as well as artistically. These concerts are to be contin- 
ued during the winter, when such stars as Harold Bauer, 
Pasquale Amato, Louise Homer, Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler, and others as notable, are to be presented with the or 
chestras. 

a 

Other attractions now being booked for the Denver sea 
son are the Canadian Grand Opera Company, Geraldine 
Farrar, who comes on October 13 for a recital; Schumann 
Heink, Fremstad, Kreisler, some 
yet announced. Some of these artists are to be heard at 
the New Shubert Theater, which is to be opened in the 
near future. 


<Iman, and others not 


nee 
Paul Clarke Stauffer, teacher of 
of his pupils in a recital at the Knight-Campbell Hall, Sat 
Blanche 
Haynes-Jacobs, Gertrude Gibson, Dora Vandebergh, Filo 
Maynard Andrus 
nae 


dramatic 


piano, presented a few 


urday, September 13 Those appearing were 


mena Sarconi and 


Mrs Ashe, and Mrs. J. H 
Smissaert, pianist, will give a dramatic musical 
“King Robert of Sicily,” music by Rossiter Cole 
16, at St. John's Chapter House, for the benefit of the 
Young People’s Society of that church, 

nur 

Many choirs are organizing their work for the winter 
this being the season when changes are made in the pet 
sonnel of the various choirs of the city. The First Bap 
tist Church has engaged a new organist, Nelson Sprack 
ling, and a new director, John C. Wilcox 
Presbyterian Church quartet is composed of 


Sydney reader, 
recital of 


September 


The Central 
Agnes Clarke 
Gravelle, soprano; Bessie Fox Davis, contralto; Frank 
Farmer, tenor, and C. W. Kettering, basso, 
Schweikher, organist and director 


tional Church has Mrs. Frank B 


with Frederick 
Plymouth Congrega 


Martin, soprano; Mrs 


Lloyd Fulenwider, contralto; Llewelyn Jones, tenor; F. W 
Carringer, basso. and Mrs. George E. Gibb, organist and 
director. Warren Memorial Church has Mrs. Martha 
Lange, soprano Dolores Reedy-Maxwell, contralt 
Dr. A. J. Murray, tenor; LeRoy Hinman, basso, with 
Nellie Higby, organist, and Mrs. Maxwell, director Cen 
tral Presbyterian Church has introduced a young ladies’ 
chorus, of which Pauline Perry-Austin is director and 
soloist. 
a 

Among the teachers who have reopened their studios 
and are at work are J. L. Janeski, Mrs. J. H. Smissaert 
Dolores Reedy-Maxwell, Florence S. Middaugh, John 
Wilcox, Bessie Fox Davis, Bessie Dade Hughes, Paul 
Clarke Stauffer, A. J. King and Lucile Du Pre 

Dotores Reepy-MAXweti 





Mr. and Mrs. Devries Return. 





Mr. and Mrs 


tember 7 from a three months’ tour of Central 


Herman Devries arrived in Chicago Sep 
| urope 
work in their 


and on Monday, September 8, were busy at 


studios, where a large class awaited them. Mr. Devries 
has planned a number of concerts by students to be held 
n the Arts 

} 


and winter, besides operatic performances to be given at 


. Theatre, Chicago, during the autumn 
Fine I tre, go, re 


the Studebaker Theatre, as in previous years 

Mr. Devries is also booked give lectures and acts 
from operas, with his opera class, at various clubs, the 
Arche and North Shore Woman's Club being the first t 
secure his services in this capacity 


pupils has 


Mrs 


so marked, will present her students in 


Devries, whose success with her been 


neerts in con 


junction with her husband, and has arranged for a number 


of studio recitals as well 
“Do you think the ragtime song serves 

pose ?” 

man who is eve 


“It may be made to do so,” replied the 


hopeful. “By setting expletives to music an irritated man 
mav be enabled to whistle his feelings instead of expressing 


them in language.”—-Washington Star 
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First Appearance in America 1913-14 


ORDELIA 





LEE 


PHENOMENAL SUCCESS THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


Famous 
Violin 
Virtuosa 
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rHE CHARKOW THEATER 
YCIENT MONASTERY AT KIEW, rHE 
PROGRESS IN RUSSIA. 
The Musical Courier Correspondent Visits 
Odessa, Kiew, Charkow and Rostow— 
Interesting Musical Conditions. 
Moscow, August 13, 1913. | 
Arbotte, Deneshny 32, i 
time this summer traveling through some 
the large Russian Empire. My atten 
especially toward the investigation of 
il sout f Russia, and in particular the 
Kiew, Odessa, Charkow and Rostow, on the 
wns are educational and musical centers 
es wherein they lie, and each of them 
reatur 
nne 
incient town from where Christianity 
read over Russia, thanks to the efforts 
ler, Prinee Vladimir, or “Sunshine,” as they 


rches and monasteries in Kiew are the 


relating to the history of Russia with 


uggles for faith and its wars with the 


nd other pec vicinity, Kiew, on 


ple in the 


e Dnieper (an immensely large river) is 

juely, and at the present day its general 
mReR*, 

| nearl century ago, bears the features 

{ ’ wn, with broad streets, beautiful 

vlendid hop luxurious boulevards and a 

f great beauty descending to the sea 

harbor attracts ships from everywhere 

nerease. Life and progress are felt in 

| nhabitants, besides the Russians, are of 

tionalities One can see there all the 

in ft Charkow is recognized as the 

tant town of the Oukraina, the south of Rus 

uf f this part of the empire, its popu 

Russian with a different accent from that 


The fruitful fie'ds of the 


their corn and other products of agricul- 


the nortl 


which has a tremendously wealthy mer 
Rostow is situated on the banks of the 
with thousands of ships coming from 

e population, besides Russians, consists of 


ns, Cossacks, and especially of Armenians 


py the part of the town called Nachit 
most active and energetic people. 
RRR 


i wns have universities (excep? 


high schools of various special- 


titutions for bringing culture into the 


theaters and opera houses, in which Rus 

x peras are performed The staff 

not always of the best, but sometimes excel 

et mances are realized. In each of these 

‘ nusical school of a high type, under 
il R 


issian Musical Society, They 


ODESSA'S SEA STAIRS. 
ROSTOW THEATER. ROSTOW ON THE 
all have competent teachers. A great number of pupils 
receive musical training in those far off provinces of Rus- 
They have symphony concerts, recitals of chamber 
music, piano recitals, etc. All the solo celebrities visit these 
towns on their tours through Russia and find there intelli- 


sia 


gent and attentive audiences, 
nme 

A great musical event of last season was the Beethoven 
Festival, held in the above mentioned four towns. Beetho- 
ven’s nine symphonies, piano and violin concertos were 
The soloists for the quartet 
-A. Trebinskaia, W. 
Shuvanow. Mark 


performed in four concerts. 
in the “Ninth,” were all good singers 


Andreewskaia, A. Karenzin and M. 














RUSSIAN CHURCH 


AT CHARKOW, 


Meytshick played the E flat piano concerto. T. Dobroweyn 
was the soloist in the B flat piano concerto at Charkow 
This very young pianist finished his studies 
at the Moscow Conservatory three years ago. He is not 
only an able executant but also a composer of individuality. 
The violin concerto was performed by L. Zeitlin, a pupil 
of Prof. L. Auer at the Conservatory of St. Petersburg. 
E.vten von Tipesdu. 


ind Rostow 





Frederick E. Bristol Resumes Teaching. 





Frederick E. Bristol will resume teaching at 143 West 
Forty-second street, New York, on Saturday, October 11. 


Mr. Bristol anticipates a busy season 


DON. 


ODESSA OPERA HOUSE. 
THE KIEW OPERA. 


Christine Miller Cantivates Birmino! 

Christine Miller’s first appearance in Birmingham, Ala., 
won for this popular young contralto a great ovation when 
she appeared as soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra at 
the Festival concerts on May 5 and 6 The following 
notices are from the press of that city: 


Miss Miller met with a most cordial reception. Her rich voice 
is admirably trained. She has fine dramatic style and beautiful 
stage presence, and she is an artist through and through. It was 
generally remarked that the management was fortunate indeed in 
securing So great an artist.—The Age Herald, May 6, 1913. 

The night program included two numbers by Miss Miller, the 
Lrilliant contralto. She was cordially received Monday night and 
last night she made even a grander impression. She sang Liszt's 
“Die Lorelei” and the “Lia Kecitative and Aria” from Debussy's 
“L’Enfant Prodigue.” For an encore she gave the Page's song 
from “Huguenots.” Miss Miller has not only a heautiful voice 
and perfect vocalization, but she has as well intellectual grasp and 
poetic feeling. Her style is operatic, but she is entirely free from 
footlight mannerisms. She is to Ildok upon and gracious in 
manner, and few vocal celebrities have won their way the 
hearts of Birmingham so thoroughly as she—The Age Hera‘d, 
May 7, 1913. 


fair 
into 


Christine Miller, the vocal soloist, received a most cordial greet 
ing. Coming to Birmingham a stranger, she won the admiration of 
her hearers by her beautiful personality first and afterward by her 
Miss Miller’s voice is a contralto of rich appealing quality, 
and she has it under perfect control. After her second number 
she was forced to respond to the insistence of the audience. Her 
encore was “In the Time of Roses,” which proved her to be a 
“ballad” artist as well as a dramatic star.—The Birmingham Ledger, 
May 6, 1913. 


art. 


Christine Miller repeated her triumph of Monday night and her 
exquisite contralto fully met the demands of Liszt’s “Die Lorelei” 
and Debussy’s recitative and “L’Enfant Prodigue.” As an 
encore she gave the Page's song from “The Huguenots.” Miss 
Miller is one of the most gencrally popular soloists who has ever 
appeared on the Birmingham stage. Beautiful in face and form, 


aria 


gtacious in manner and perfectly unaffected, she commands the 
instant respect of her audience. Added to’ these qualities is a 
well trained voice and intellectual interpretation of music, so that 


there is success written for her in capital letters, 
Ledger, May 7, 1913. 


The Birmingham 


A co-star with Mrs. Aldrich was Christine Miller, who, with the 
possible exception of two well known operatic figures, possesses the 
richest and most resilient contralto in America. And Miss Miller 
has more than Her tone production and vocalization 
are flawless, and I have the word of a well known linguist when I 
say that her articulation was just as good. And, better than all 
of this, she has understanding. Miss Miller's first number was 
from the category of that polished and elegant Frenchman, Camille 
Saint-Saéns, and though not so familiar as another number srom 
“ jamson and Delilah” provoked immediate enthusiasm in listeners. 
But her second number, the more tuneful “O Don Fatale,” from 
Verdi's “Don Carlos,” made an even greater impression, with the 
result that she was forced to respond to an encore. She then 
sang “In the Time of Roses."—The Birmingham News, May 6, 
1913. 


mere voice 


The soloist for the night performance was Christine Miller, who 
again scored a triumph. Her reception was even more cordial than 
on Monday night. Miss Miller is undoubtedly one of the foremost 
artists of America, possessing a voice of richest timbre and a per- 
fect manner of tone production, as well as a pleasing stage manner. 
—The Birmingham News, May 7, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





At Spa “The Barber of Seville” was heard in the Kur- 
saal not long ago. 
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COLLEGE OF MUSIC EVENTS. 


Cincinnati Institution Reports Activity in All Departments— 
Odeon Improvements—Emil Heermann 
Resumes Teaching. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, September 17, 1913. 

The College of Music is enjoying a gratifying increase 
in the number of pupi!s enrolled for the current academic 
year, an announcement that will meet with interest, on 
account of the unique position which the college occupies 
among other American schools of music and dramatic art. 
The teaching time of the various members of the faculty 
is being rapidly filled, and it will only be a question of a 
short time until the first public récitals are announced. 
The usual number of recitals by artists from the faculty, 
recitals by advanced students, plays and operas will re- 
ceive due attention, and many rare treats of an artistic 
nature await the patrons of the college affairs. The col- 
lege events are given at a considerable expense to the in- 
stitution, the principal purpose being the dissemination of 
musical and dramatic art, and at the same time to en 
lighten both the public and the student body, upon the 
virtuosic possibilities of the artists in the faculty and the 
various stages of development of the students. The events 
are always well attended, and the appreciation by the stu- 
dents particularly of their individual instructors and the 
institution, is gracefuliy expressed upon all occasions. 

A number of improvements have been made to the 
Odeon, the auditorium of the College of Music, that wil! 
be pleasing to the eyes of all concert goers. The new scenes 
were designed and painted by Martin Rettig, the well 
known local artist. The proscenium arch was redecorat- 
ed, also the grand border upon the center of which is 
appropriately placed the college seal. The most effective 
relief to the whole scheme, however, and one that is in- 
tensely human in its intimacy is the placing of four paint- 
ings of former directors and founders of the institution 
The paintings are in oil, and are encased in massive 
frames. Each portrait is a splendid likeness of Reuben 
R. Springer, the founder of the college; George Ward 
Nichols, its first president; Peter Rudolph Neff, the second 
president, and William H. Alms, one of the most inter 
ested members of its board of directors. These men 
were so vitally interested in the founding and early his- 
tory of the college that their portraits should adorn a 
place where their worthy efforts might be memorized and 
perpetuated. 

he past week saw the departure of another group of 
College of Music students to accept positions they are en- 
gaged to fill this year in other cities. Henrietta G. Scott 
becomes principal teacher of piano and harmony in a well 
known college in Alabama, and Clara Tewksbury will be 
located in the faculty of a conservatory of music in Rome, 
Ga. Miss Tewksbury spent Thursday evening with her 
friends at the Schmidlapp Dormitory for young ladies, 
leaving for Georgia Friday morning. She will be asso- 
ciated with Corinne Russell, another former student of 
the College of Music, who is at the head of the voice de- 
partment. 

The violin department of the College of Music promises 
to experience a most flourishing season with so excellent a 
corps of teachers as Johannes Miersch, Emil Heermann 
and Walter Werner, all of whom are now at the college 
busily at work. Thus far Mr. Miersch has not announced 
what works will be presented at the series of chamber 
concerts included in the regular subscription events, al- 
though a number of interesting works may be expected. 
Mr. Heermann began his teaching last week with a class 
of promising pupils. Others have engaged time, but as 
has been previously stated, only a limited number can be 
accommodated either by Mr. Heermann or Mr. Miersch 
because of their concert preparations. Mr. Werner also 
found practically all of his former students, as well as a 
number of new ones, upon his return, and is consequently 
well pleased with the outlook for the year. 





Malkin E Floridi 

Manfred Malkin, director of the Malkin Music School, 
New York, has sent the Muscat Courier an interesting 
communication in which he states that he has succeeded 
in adding to his already splendid faculty a celebrity in the 
person of Maestro Pietro Floridia, the eminent composer, 
conductor and a foremost exponent of bel canto. 

“Maestro Floridia,” writes Mr. Malkin, “ has consented 
to devote a few hours each week to the teaching of singing 
at the school, thus’ at the same time offering an unprece- 
dented opportunity for vocal students, and at the same 
time paying the Malkin Music School a great compliment 
in recognizing it as an institution worthy of his interest 
and collaboration.” 

Mr. Malkin further adds: “The fact that Maestro 
Floridia has expressed a willingness to teach at the Malkin 
Music School comes as the highest form of encouragement 
and inspiration to me, as in Maestro Floridia I recognize 
a truly great man in the full sense of the word. He has 


received warm invitations and flattering offers from Frau 
Wagner to take active part in her music school at Bay- 
reuth. In a personal letter Boito, the famous composer, 
lauds him as unsurpassable as a teacher of singing. Offers 
have been made him to accept the directorship of the con- 
servatories of Venice, Palermo, as well as the Capella Ber- 
gamo, where he was to succeed Ponchielli. An offer has 
also been made him to occupy the special chair of Haute 
Composition at the Conservatory of Napoli. 

“He has refused all these offers on the ground that he 
desires to consecrate his great talents to America, thus, 
without doubt, paying a most valuable compliment to 
America. Primarily, Maestro Floridia occupies himself 
with composing and conducting, having already acquired 
fame ‘n those fields. His grand opera in English has met 
with great success, having been performed twenty-four 
cimes in Cincinnati, with Bispham and De Pasquali in the 
title roles. 

“It is needless to say that Maestro Floridia will have 
difficulty in accommodating all of the students who will 
apply and have already applied for membership in his class, 
if one is to judge by the heavy enrollment which has lately 
taken place in the various departments of the school 

“Owing to the unusually large enrollment, the formal 
opening of the school had to be postponed to a later date, 
when it will take place in the form of a big concert. The 
date will be duly announced.” 


KANSAS CITY'S SEASON. 


Work of an Enterprising Merchant—Montreal and Chicago 
Opera Companies to Visit Kansas City This Season— 
“Parsifal”’ to Be Performed— Musicians 
Returning from Vacations. 


Kansas City, Mo., September 15, 1913 
W. J. Berkowitz, Kansas City’s enterprising mercham 
and altruistic citizen, bas had the intelligence to conclude 
there must be some power and beauty in music quite be- 
yond the comprehension of the average concert goer. He 
frankly states he began to realize others were getting more 
out of the concerts than he could, and instead of settling 
down in the regulation apathy he set about to see what 
could be done. He called together leading musicians and 
representatives of clubs and music schools to take council 
as to the best means of aiding in the intelligent apprecia 
tion of music. During the summer many meetings were 
held at the Hotel Baltimore and many schemes were hit 
upon as expedient. Most important is the course of lec 
tures under the supervision of the University Extension 
Board to be given by Glenn Dillard Gunn, of Chicago, on 
the symphony, preceding each symphony concert. Dr. 
Mary Andrews, superintendent of Swope Settlement Cen 
ter, has arranged with different teachers and clubs to pre 
sent specific programs during the year Various studios 
will give piano arrangements of the symphony with an 
alytical remarks preceding each concert, to which the public 
will be invited. If we had a few more citizens with Mr 
Berkowitz’s zeal we might begin to class up musically as 
well as in our bank clearings. 
Rare 
This city is to have two visits from grand opera organ- 
izations beside the week of grand opera given by the local 
opera company fostered by the Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music. The National Canadian Grand Opera Com 
pany, of Montreal, under the local management of the W. 
A. Fritschy Concert Direction, will be here in February 
with an adequate list of fine singers and players. In 
April the Chicago Opera Company will pay a return visit. 
It seems “Parsifal” is to be once more exploited in a re 
ligious aspect. 
nenre 
Already the lamentation is heard that Kansas City is 
bargaining for too much music with her five series of 
artist concerts, grand opera and symphony concerts. Judg 
ing from the unprecedented sale of seats for the sym- 
phony concerts and the various series, there need be no 
uneasiness. 
nRne 
Jennie Schultz, whose specialty is women’s voices 
has returned to her studio after a delightful summer at 
her summer home in Port Huron, Mich. Her pupils are 
in great demand by the choirs of the city. 
zee 
Moses Boguslavski and Mrs. Boguslavski, piano teachers 
in the Conservatory, have returned from the East. Also 
Francis Boucher and Mrs. Boucher are home from Can- 
ada. Ottley Cranston, director of the Kansas City Opera 
Company, is home from New York with much enthusiasm 
for this year’s work. 
nae 
Friends of Hans Petersen are glad he is to take up his 
violin work here again, after three years with the Minne- 


apolis Symphony Orchestra Geneve LICHTEN WALTER 





“T like to wander in the park. The birds sing sweetly.” 
“Yes; and they never sing ragtime.”— Pittsburgh Post. 











STEINWAY 


This marvelous 
piano was born in 
the mind and soul 
of a man whose 
thought was great 
enough to con- 
ceive the ideal 
musical instru- 
ment. And enter- 
prise and achieve- 
ment have gone 
hand in hand for 
four succeeding 
generations, until 
the STEINWAY 
Piano of today is 
everywhere recog- 
nized as the com- 
plete fulfillment 
of the ideal of a 
master mind. 
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107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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[This department is designed by the MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the public performance all over the world of the works of 


‘AMERICAN MUSIC 








composers born in the United States. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever to help make 
the record all-encompassing. The clippings and programs sent must report concerts which have actually taken place and must be of recent date. 
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Wakeficld—“At Dawning,” “I Hear a 
: “Call Me No More” (songs), sung by 
ew Auld, 


The Morning of the Year” (duet), sung by Dorothy 
r and Matthew Auld, Baptist Church, Loveland, 


September 9, 1913 


Baptist Church, Loveland, Col., Sep- Le 


Lynes, 


sung by Edla Lund, Warren Avenue Congregational 
Church, Chicago, IIL, August 7, 1913. 

Massena, C. E——“Ein Albumblatt” (transcription for 
string orchestra), played by Volpe Symphony Orches- 
tra, New York, August 29, 1913. 

Frank—“When Love Is Done” (song), sung by 
Toku Tagaki, Von Ende School of Music, New York, 
August 18, 1913. 


— , Jona Ae ie Phe Hearts Sry) When the Marsh, Charles Howard—“A Memory,” “For You” 
t Comes, The Cock Shall Crow” (songs), sung : 
Frat Parker, Warren Avenue Congregational (songs), sung by Dorothy Finger, Baptist Church, 
Chicago, Ill. August 28 1013. Loveland, Col., September 9, 1913. 
: = Metcalf, John W.—“Brahma” (song), sung by Romeo 
nar eo ot On Soe (ach OS Ol a 
saeocies ge rasicny ¥y ; ’ Nevin, Ethelbert—‘Un Giorno in Venezia,” A Cycle 
Chicago, Ill, August 18, 1913. of Four Love Poems: “Morning in Saint Mark's 
Mabel W rhe Desolate City” (poem for bari- Square,” “In the Gondola,” “A Love Song,” “Farwell” 
ind orchestra), given by Reinald Werrenrath and (arranged by Charles Gilbert Spross), (songs), sung 
ton Festival Orchestra, MacDowell Festival, Peter by the Liederheim Glee Clubs, of Worcester and Au- 
H., August 21, 1913. burndale, Auburndale, Mass., May 28, 1913. 
t, ¢ t ‘A Pastoral Suite” (organ), played by Parker, Horatio W.—“Sonata” in E flat minor (organ), 
poser, First M. E. Church, Ocean Grove, N. J., played by Arthur H. Turner, First M. E. Church, As- 
1913 bury Park, N. J., August 4, 1913. 
\dolph M.—“Prelude” in D flat (organ), played Salter, Mary Turner—‘“Serenity” (song), sung by Edla 
New J. Corey, First M. E. Church, Asbury Park, Lund, Warren Avenue Congregational Church, Chi- 
t 8, 1913 cago, Ill, August 7, 1913. 


Dedication March” (orchestra), played by the Cin 


Symphony Orchestra, Wassili Leps, conductor, 


it opening of Pittsburgh Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
\ 1912 : 
ero and Leander,” “Dream On, Love On” (songs), 
Mary V. Cunningham, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sep- 
{, 19 
i larch” (orchestra), (first time), played at 
h Exposition by the Cincinnati Symphony Or 
Wassili Leps, conductor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sep- 
1 IOs 
| e Thee” (sonc), sung by Dwight Edrus Cook, 


\venue Congregational Church, Chicago, II, 


mM, 10! 

nry F.—“Negro Rhapsody” (orchestra), played 
R n Festival Orchestra, MacDowell Festival, 
terboro, N. H., August 21, 1913 

William G.—“‘Recompense” (song), sung by 


la Frick, Berlin, 
I Love My Jean” 


( Conservatory 


January 19, 1913 


(song), sung by Clarence Muncy, 
of Music, Ce llege { hapel, Fort 
l., March 31, 1913 


ense” (song), sung by Matthew 


Auld, Bap- 
, September 9, 1913. 


Loveland, Col 


urle Beach—“The Sweetest Flower That 
(song), sung by Alfred Newman, Warren Ave- 
Congregational Church, Chicago, Ill, August 14, 


Entreaty” (song), sung by Dorothy Drager, 


\. C. Conservatory of Music, College Chapel, Fort 
Col, March 31, 1013 

“I Love and the World Is Mine” (sonz), 
Mary Lou Galloway, Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., 


t 27, 1012 


Noble Five Preludes,” from op. 6; “Prelude” 

1) flat, op. 8; “Nocturne,” F minor; “Impromptu,” G 

Legend C minor; “Ballad,” F sharp minor; 

' arp minor; Three Moods: “Sea Mood,” 

ley of White Poppies,” “A Trojan Legend” 

layed by the composer, Baptist Church, Love- 
Segtember G, 1913 


‘easant So 


Dorothy 
September 9, 


sung by 
Loveland, Col., 


ng (song) 


Raptist Church 


t R Oriental Sketch” (organ), played by 


“Gethsemane,” “Winter,” “I Lay My Sins on Jesus” 
(songs), sung by May Sleeper Ruggles, Liederheim 
School of Vocal Music, Auburndale, Mass., May 28, 
1913. 

—The Swan” (song), sung by Margaret Knapp, Lie- 
derheim School of Vocat Music, Auburndale, Mass., 
May 28, 1913. 

-“Remembrance” (song), sung by Mrs. W. F. Cham- 
pion, Liederheim School of Vocal Music, Auburndale, 
Mass., May 28, 1913. 

—“A Rain Song,” “The Sky of Roses” (songs), sung 
by Grace M. Tallman, Liederheim School of Vocal 
Music, Auburndale, Mass., May 28, 1913. 
—“Contentment” (song), sung by Ruth L. Woodbury, 
Liederheim School of Vocal Music, Auburndale, Mass., 
May 28, 1913. 

“The Pine Tree,” “March Wind” (songs), sung by 
Marion F. Williams, Liederheim School of Vocal Mu- 
sic, Auburndale, Mass., May 28, 1913. 

“The Dandelion,” “Come to the Love” 
(songs), sung by Helen Hill, Liederheim School of 
Vocal Music, Auburndale, Mass., May 28, 1913. 

“The Cry of Rachel” (song), sung by Pearl C. Hill, 
Liederheim School of Vocal Music, Auburndale, Mass., 
May 28, 1913. 

“Primavera,” “Autumn Song” (songs), sung by 
Myrtis Davidson, Liederheim School of Vocal Music, 
Auburndale, Mass., May 28, 1913. 

“Serenity” (song), sung by Mrs. C. M. Allen, Lied>r- 
heim School of Vocal Music, Auburndale, Mass., May 
28, 1913. 

“In Some Sad Hour,” “A Little While” (songs), 
sung by Claire R. Kane, Liederheim School of Vocal 
Music, Auburndale, Mass., May 28, 1913. 

—“The Sweet o’ the Year,” “Afterglow” (songs), sung 
by Miss S. J. Dexter, Liederheim School of Vocal 
Music, Auburndale, Mass., May 28, 1913 

—“For Memory,” “Good Night” (songs), sung by 
Phyllis Dearborn, Liederheim School of Vocal Music, 
Auburndale, Mass., May 28, 1913. 


Garden, 


Schneider, Edwin—“The Eagle” (song), sung by Romeo 


Frick, Berlin, January 19, 1913. 

“Unmindful of the Roses” (song), sung by Madeline 
Gallagher, Warren Avenue’ Congregational Church, 
Chicago, Ill, August 28, 1013. 


Speaks, Oley—“For You, Dear Heart” (song), sung by 
Romeo Frick, Berlin, January 19, 1913. 

Ware, Harriet—‘‘Hindu Slumber Song” (song), sung by 
Elmina Bindley Roulfs, Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., Au- 
gust 27, 1913. 

Whiting, George E.—“Melody” in B flat, “Grand Sonata” 
in A minor (organ), played by Newton J. Corey, First 
M. E. Church, Asbury Park, N. J., August 8, 1913. 

Woodman, R. Huntington—“I Am Thy Harp” (song), 
sung by Edwin Swain, “Music in the Pines,” Walpole, 
N. H., August 23, 1913. 

— “Gypsy Daisies,” “Ashes of Roses” (songs), sung by 
Leona Woody, Haggerty-Snell Studio, New York, Au- 
gust 25, 1913. 

Woodforde-Finden, Amy—‘*How Many a Lonely Cara- 
van,” “If in the Great Bazaars” (songs), sung by 
Louise Zimmerman, Epworth Assembly, Ludington-on- 
the-Lake, Mich., August 15, 1913. 

—“O! Flower of All the World” (song), sung by De 
Los Becker, North Fork Country Club, Cutchogue 
N. Y., August 30, 1913. 





MOZART SOCIETY’S SEASON. 


Hotel Astor to Be the Scene of Brilliant Series of Matinee 
Musicales and Evening Concertse—Mozart Season 
Begins November 1—Noted Artists Engaged. 





The New York Mozart Socicty makes the following an- 
nouncements for the season of 1913-14, at the Hotel Astor: 

Six musicales are to be given in the Rose Room on the 
afternoons of November 1, December 6, January 3, Feb- 
ruary 7, March 7, April 4. 

Among the artists who are scheduled to appear at these 
afternoon musicales are Anna Case, Yolanda Méro, Ger- 
trude Manning, William Hinshaw, Jean Gerardy, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, William Bachaus, Louis Homer, Alice 
Nielsen, and the Mozart Society Choral, Arthur Claasen, 
musical director; Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist. 

Orchestral music during the reception to members and 
guests preceding each musical program, and during the 
collation served at its conclusion, will be an attractive 
feature. 

At the three evening concerts to be given in the Grand 
Ball Room, on the evenings of December 17, February 18 
and April 15, the artists will be Frances Alda, Lucrezia 
Bori, Frieda Hempel, Riccardo Martin Leopold Godowsky, 
Gutia Casini, Frank Le Forge, with the Mozart Society 
Choral and grand orchestra under the direction of Ar- 
thur Claasen. 

After each concert there will be dancing in the Grand 
Ball Room for the members and their guests, with music 
for dancing furnished by a military band of twenty-five 
men. 

Once a month during the season the president entertains 
the choral members, the bachelor girls, the junior cabinet 
and the gentlemen ushers. 

The following are the officers of the Mozart Society: 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, president; Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour, first vice-president; Mrs. Homer Lee, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Claude Montague Rivers, third vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Clarence Burns, fourth vice-president; Etta 
Van Rensselaer Melvin, treasurer; Mrs. Frederic C. Stev- 
ens, recording secretary; Mrs. F. MacDonald Sinclair, cor- 
responding secretary. 

Directors: Mrs. Adolph J. Wells, Mrs. John Kurrus, 
Mrs. William B, Walker. 

Reception Committee: Mrs. Herbert S. Crawford, chair- 
man; Mrs. Charles E. Martin, vice-chairman. 














J. Corey, First M. E. Church, Asbury Park, Smith, Wilson G.—“If I But Knew” (song), sung by Alma Committee of Arrangements: Mrs. Samuel G. I , 
August 8, 19013 Huppert, German Wallace College of Music, Berea, chairman. ; chai 
Ruthven—~"Am Teles: Kis ieee Ohio, May 31, 19r3. Membership Committee: Mrs. John Kurrus, rman. 
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VIOLINIST 
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School, V 
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EDWARD COLLINS 


On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 





LILLIAN 


suzrwoon WEVVKIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
Studios, 1046-1048 Acolian Hall, New York City. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


Miss Daisy GREEN nn ren 


Address: Care of G. F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway, New York 
On tour with Lilla Ormond for two years 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Gasagement: Mr. Mare Lagen, 500 Filth Ave. New York City 


Evan WILLIAMS 


Oy E N Oo R 
renga ee : 
| The Woltsoha3Musical Bureau 
MME. 


ici OLITZKA 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 


Creat ere ear: Metropolitan, 
and Boston Opera Companies. 
Available for Concerts, Oratorios and Musicales. 


Management: R.£. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 


European Tour Season 1913-14 
Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louis le Grand Paris 
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SECOND VISIT 
JULIA 


CULP 


Begins January Ist, 1914 


COENRAAD V. BOS at the Piano 





Exelusive Direction: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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tion, 
ranging his 


Spiering Rusticating. 


Accompanying is a snapshot of Theodore Spiering and 
his daughter Wilma, taken at the Altes Schloss, in Baden- 





SPIERINGS, 


German capital. 


American tour during the season 1914-15 under the man- 
g 4-1 


agement of Charles L. Wagner, was the photographer who 





FATHER AND DAUGHTER 


High Up in the Snow. 


Rudolph Ganz, the 


Swiss pianist, 


snapped the accompanying pictures, 


each group, says: 
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when I was a visitor there 
gracious enough to have 


Manager Wagner, who 
“These pictures were taken by Rudolph 
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i MIT. 


his summer home, 


who is to make 


Mr. Spiering has just finished his summer vaca- 


and now he is in Berlin teaching a large class and ar- 
duties as director of the Volks concerts in the 


is seen at the extreme right of 
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MOUNTAIN 


6,200 feet above sea level 
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Roy 
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Very few pianists have been 
arranged 


and son 


American so 


MADAME RIDER-KELSEY AND MRS. CUNNINGHAM ON 


THE 


A very successful concert was given recently by Jacques 
Thibaud at the Kursaal in Scheveningen. 


TENNIS COURT. 


snapshot was 
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Musicat Courter from their summer home down in Maine, 
where the accompanying 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 
oe OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


@ production, style, diction and repertoire. 
Studio, 30 Hey s7th St., Cor. s7 sth St. and Madison Ave., New York 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Foor Lecdio Teneo. Gpere Comique, Rootin 
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64 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


P TENOR 

" The American Exponent of 
“Bel Canto"’ 

4 205 West 57th St.. Hew York City 
Pp “Phone. 6510 Columbus 


INEZ BARBOUR 2225.AN2 


Management: Wolfsoha Musical Bureau, | West 34th St., New York 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address : 206 West 95th Street, New York 


me HUGE 
cents MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - - - New York City 


geVERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna Sop rano from Paris Grand Opera, ¥ Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, Condes: Metropolitan Opera, N , ete., etc, in 
America Season tg1a13. For terms and dates Stdetes 


65 Central Park West, 
York, and having 


SAPIO == 


ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti. Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO . 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, X.Y. 


Carl Pohlig 

















COMPOSER PIANIST 
Concert and Recitais 
instruction 
Room 16, Metropolitac Opera 
House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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tan Opera, New 
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Song Recitals a Specialty 
branches of music—Department for those who desire to teach music 
—Course for Supervisors of Music im Public Schools—Opportunities 


Address: VILLA POWLIG, PLANEGS 
neer union, GERMANY 

Mi fF y M. H. HANSON, Mgr. 

437 Fitth Ave. 
128-130 East 68th Street 

CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
and training for public appearance—4o Instructors of highest reputa 
tion—Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 


The Bel Canto 
Vocal Studie. 150 West 59th Sit. Tel. 6493 Columbus 
The college has for its object the universal higher education in al! 
violin 





CATALOG ON APPLICATION 
MADAME 


vv ALENNER 


America’s Representative of the Greal Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Multord, Metropolitan Opere 
House; Kathicen Howerd,.Grand Opera, Darmstadt; 
Lillie May Welker, Grand Opera, Erfart; Kath- 
ertne Noeck Fique. Opera, Concert, and Oratoria; 
Camitie Elkjaer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lacille 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


962 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 
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Alice Verlet’s American Tour. 
ement that Mile. Alice Verlet, of 


nts with M. H. Hanson for a concert 
will certainly give pleasure to 


Paris, has 


i this season 


rlet is a member of the company of the 


Opera Comique, and the Gaite 
ilso sung in the grand opera in Brus 
( London, eté Her first appearance in 


de at Royal Albert Hall on March 21, 


icert, accompanied by the London 


Orchestra She already had sung before the 
l mmand performance at the Elysee 
efore the kings of Spain and Sweden at the 


inces hich were given at the 
r hon Her success at 

and it may 
followed 


as phenomenal 

me success ha 
her career. 
the 


the whole ot 


London debut London 


TQOo0, Says: 


he sang “Ah! fors e lui” 


“Caro nome” from 


lraviata 
| lett ind the waltz song from 


and she was 


insistent encores to 


Goodbye” and several other ad 


Verlet 


ith pertect 


pe iks and 


sings ex 
enunciation and 
irias in that language, and 
lish the 


debut the Morning 


er of Eng songs On 
Lond n 


that 


was followed by 
r of the 


a re 


n Octobe same year, when 


lle Verlet appeared again at the 
Albert ill before an immense audi 
ited at about ten thousand. At this 
ing the beautiful aria, “Queen 
from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” 
displayed her remarkable range, 
en ip to F in alt Her success in 
t that the whole of it had 
( n response to the enthusiastic 
| he sang with equal 
e Chimene,” from Massenet’s 
( \ nm response to an encore, she 
er by Delibes Following this 
n pape were unanimous 
e ot the beauty of Mademoisell 
‘ d of her remarkable singing. 
é visits England and her appearances 
t nd concert all over the continent of Europe 
I uent and her phenomenal success has every- 
ited. She has now been induced, after 
t t me to America, and it is certain 
in tl country, where the public is accus- 
‘fferings of the vocal art, will be 
gre than, it has ever been in Europe 
A. Russ Patterson Moves Studio. 


n, the New York vocal instructor and 


October 1 from his present ad 

| eighth street, New York City. to 

Bi g, Eightieth street and Broad 

s became necessary to permit 

e bi-m nthly lecture recitals to his 
pupils 

many pupils who have received 


are Idelle Patterson 





Myrtle ELVYN 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 





Lina Abarbanell, Miss Bishop, Florence Kossoy, John Hen- 
dricks, Theodore Heinroth and William Conway. 

Idelle Patterson, wife of this well known teacher, whose 
recitals and concert appearances at exclusive New Jersey 
resorts and at Chautauqua were a procession of triumphs 
for this popular young artist, has an extremely busy sea- 
son before her. Her engagements extend well into the 
spring, including, besides those in New York, many through- 
out the West and in Florida. 





THE SYMPHONIE. 


A novel instrument called “the symphonie’’—the result 
of ten years of patient experimentation on the part of the 
inventors and builders—has just been completed by the 








ALICE VERLET AS THAIS. 


Beman Symphonie Company, Binghamton, N. Y. The 
symphonie is said to play as a symphonie orchestra with 
a pipe organ, as a pipe organ alone, or any one of the 
various instruments found in a true symphony orchestra 
may be played as a solo instrument. 

All of this is done mechanically. It has an improved 
interchangeable stop action, an absolutely correct electro- 
pneumatic work. The action is electric with the excep- 
tion that the contacts are made by suction through open- 
ings in the tracker board. The electric player is said to 
give instant control of every function of the instrument; 
it controls all the time, every key on each manual, the foot 
keys and all of the stops and swell shades. It obviates, 
it is claimed, the necessity of any hand manipulation dur- 
ing the rendition of any selection. It is said of the sym- 
phonie that it is not only self-playing, but that it plays 
without mechanical effects, with the “human touch” of 
skilled musicians, and that it renders with expression any- 
thing from the simplest musical composition to the most 


classical production—entirely without the aid of the hand. 


In addition to its mechanical playing features, it may 
be played by an organist, as a pipe organ is played, since 
it has the foot keys and the banks of hand keys charac- 
teristic of the pipe organ. It also has a full complement 
of hand operated stops, which give the organist full con- 
trol of the instrument at all times. 

The object of the symphonie, it is claimed, it to render 
rich music devoid of mechanical effects and fully equal 
to the best music of skilled musicians. 





Delma-Heide’s Teaching. 

In recognition and appreciation of J. F. Delma-Heide’s 
merits as a singing teacher, the following letter will prove 
interesting reading. The writer thereof is a well known 
English singer and teacher, who has been 
studying with Mr. Delma-Heide in Paris, and 
will return there in the autumn for further 
instruction 


lo the Musical Courier: 

In January last I had the great good fortune to 
be admitted to the class of Maéstro Delma-Heide, 
who undertook to rectify some very serious faults 
in my voice production. It may interest others to 
have a glimpse at the half year’s “hard labor” I 
had in the rue Marbeuf, Champs-Elysées. Going to 
my first interview with the Maéstro I was extremely 
nervous for I knew how keen and true a critic I 
must encounter. To my astonishment all fear van- 
ished the moment I stepped into the sunny “eyrie” 
(forgive the ~vord, but the home of the royal eagle 
high up from earth irresistibly came to mind) and 
Delma-Heide courteously greeted me. I explained 
my difficulty and without preamble we settled down 
to work, Then I realized that the “eyrie” was to 
be a new starting point in my musical career. Like 
one of Zeus’ own thunderbolts the Maéstro fell upon 
my errors, but with rare patience he commenced the 
task of correction. His enthusiasm inspired me to 
do my best on the firm ground of perfect teaching. 
There was no prosiness, no dull, dimless technic. I 
was quickly, skillfully, by vivid expression in concrete 
imagery,,.made to attack all difficulties and to develop 
states or moods by co-operating thoughts whose justi- 
fying aim was perfection. “Experience and reflection 
must be your two handmaids,” said Mr, Delma-Heide; 
“thought, emotion and sense must be united to pro- 
duce a voice, a mystery.” 

In Mr. Delma-Heide’s teaching there is the color 
mystery and wonder of a directed emotion, combined 
with the intellectual means of expression which give 
control, composure and style. 

It is with the deepest gratitude I thank him on 
my leaving Paris for the inestimable good he has 
done me. ~ 3, Bt. 

Paris, July 27, 1913. 





Louise Homer Arranging Programs. 





Louise Homer, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will begin her concert to: r 
at Lima, Ohio, on October 6. Madame Homor 
is now at Lake George, N. Y., arranging her 
programs for this tour. 





Victor Harris Returns. 





Victor Harris is to be among the passengers 
who will sail from Southampton today, 
Wednesday, September 24. He is returning 
from a four months’ holiday, spent chiefly in 
Spain and on the cost of Normandy. Mr. Harris re- 
sumes his vocal teaching at his New York studio October 1. 





McLellan Pupil to Teach in Erie, Pa. 


Eleanor McLellan, the well known vocal instructor, of 
New York, announces that her pupil, Mrs. C. W. McKean, 
has been appointed a teacher of voice in the Erie (Pa.) 
Conservatory of Music, at an unusually attractive salary. 





John Barnes Wells to Sing “Friar Angelo” Role, 


John Barnes Wells, the tenor, is to sing the role of 
Friar Angelo in the American premiere of “St. Francis 
of Assisi,” by Pierne, at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival, 
Thursday evening, October 2. 





Henry P. Schmitt Reopens Studio. 


Henry P. Schmitt announces that he has resumed teach- 
ing at his studio, 203 West 81st street, New York. 
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LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRAS. 


Liberal Subscriptions Received by Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra—Plan to Create Endow- 
ment Fund for People’s Orchestra— 
Meeting of Music Teachers’ State 
Association—Harpist Engaged 
to Be Married. 

trro West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., September 6, —s 

The two symphony orchestras and their affairs continue 
to occupy the public attention and interest. Everything 
points to a very successful year for both. The Los 
Angeles Symphony board is in receipt of more funds each 
week. Immediately following the contributions of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, came a subscription of $2,500 from a 
wealthy Los Angeles woman whose name is not made pub- 





lic. Subscriptions continue to come in amounts of from 
$5 to $1,500. All of which is most encouraging. 
RRR 

At the meeting of the Music Teachers’ State Associa- 
tion held on Friday night, in a clever paper by Vernon 
Spencer, a new proposition for the People’s Orchestra was 
presented before the largest attendance in the history of 
the association. It is proposed to raise a permanent per- 
petual endowment fund of $100,000, the income from which 
shall be used to cover all deficit each year for the popular 
concerts, instead of begging every year a guarantee fund. 
This fund is not to be manager by the Music Te-chers’ 
State Association, but by a board of twelve directors se- 
lected irom the boards of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, the Church 
Federation, Friday Morning and Ebcl! Clubs, and other 
public organizations, who with three members of the Music 
Teachers’ State Association shall constitute the board of 
the People’s Orchestra. In this manner it is hoped to 
make it a real Peorie’s Orchestra, associated with the other 
interests of the commonwealth and supported by the pub- 
lic, giving. every one an opportunity to be “in it,” from the 
school children with their pennies to the man of millions. 
This admirable scheme, for which the credit belongs to 
Mr. Spencer, was received with enthusiasm by all present 
and speeches in favor of the plan were made by L. E. 
Behymer, L. J. Selby, A. A. Butler and Superintendent 
J. H. Francis of the public schools. The entire meeting 
was a great success. 
Mendels*ohn trio performed by J. A. Stamm, piano; Julius 
Bierlich, violin, and Mme. Elsa Menasco, cello, opened the 
program. Mrs. Catherine Shank’s beautiful voice was 
much enjoyed in two French numbers—the aria from 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” and a song of Georges. Later 
she sane a group of songs by Roy Lamont Smith, with 
the composer at the piano. It is a matter of regret that 
these songs are as yet in the manuscript, for they would 
be an addition to the repertory of any singer. The 
Brahms Quintet contributed the fnal number. The paper 
of Mr. Francis was able and interesting. He-said that 
in a very few years the public school would have sent out 
men and women enough to support the People’s Orchestra, 
and went on to tell of the work the board is aim ng to do 
and is doing for music. One thing he said showed the 
position held by music in the estimation of the board, 
namely, that the same number of credits is given for music 
in the high school as is given for mathematics. Nothing 
can prove more clearly the serious study given to it by 
the schools. Mr. Francis also made a piea‘that more at- 
tention be given by the schools to creative music and less 
He would urge that the schools all over the 


A splendid program was given. A 


to imitative. 
country teach harmony and compositions, and justly said 
we can never be a truly musical people until we have the 
courage to create music of our own independent concep- 
tion and not as copyists. This can best be accomplished 
by giving our children the equipnient to express their 
thoughts musically. 
nae 

A very enjoyable musical afternoon was presented by 
Mrs. Edmund E. Smith at her home in West Forty-nint) 
street on September 4. The program was given by two 
Chicago musicians who are guests in the city—Marie Ed- 
wards, pianist, and Mrs. May Carter McGee, soprano. The 
following program was greatly appreciated and was fol- 
lowed by refreshments al fresco in the charming garden 
and summer house: 


Etude in D flat major........ k Liset 
TOceate coe cccccessnccsescnes Leschetizky 
Chant- Polonaise seceeee Chopin- Liszt 
Arabesque «occ cccccecteee Leschetizky 


Sextet (for left hand)...... Leschetizky 


The Dove. ......ses-0s Kurt Schindler 
Butterflies ......++- Corbett 
DRIGORGG 6 icc cc ccccsesecesisccecesvecccones vovebsent ones oF ORE 
One Fine Day (Madame Butterfly) -.+++Puccini 


Mrs. McGee. 

nae 
September 2 Mrs. J. W. Thayer, of North Berendo 
street, held an informal tea in honor of Myrtle Oullet, 








whose engagement to Mr. Davis, of one of the old Los 


Angeles families, has been announced. Miss Oullet is the 
harpist for both the People’s and Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestras, and a musician of reputation, having played 
in the East in several large orchestras; she is also an 
accomplished pianist and teacher of both harp and piano. 
Mrs. Thayer's guests were the members of the St. Cecilia 
Club and a few intimate friends. An informal musical 
program was given and the bride to be was showered with 
gifts and good wishes. 
RRR 

Mrs. Emma Porter Makinson reports bright prospects 
for a busy season. She will teach one day of each week 
in San Bernardino and already has booked many dates 
with clubs. Jane CaTHERWOOD, 





Henry Heyman at Lake Tahoe. 


Sir Henry Heyman, the well known San Francisco vio 
linist, was a recent sojourner at Lake Tahoe, the wonderful 
body of water, 21 miles in length and 14 miles in width, 
situated high up in the majestic Sierra Nevada Mountains 
on the California-Nevada boundary line. The level of 


Lake Tahoe is 6,200 feet—over a mile—abkove sea level, and 












ARTIST AND CHIPMUNK. 


this glorious resort is among the finest recreation haunts 
in the world. 

The accompanying snapshot depicts the genial violinist 
feeding and entertaining thé chipmunks, with which the 
region ‘about Lake Tahoe abounds. He also fed and 
caressed the tame blue jays and smaller birds. 

Sir Henry Heyman writes the Musica. Coverer: “I had 
the honor of entertaining Ysaye in San Francisco in May 
last, and in August the chipmunks.” 





Emma Loeffler for Wage Earners’ Concert. 

At the first Wage Earners’ Concert to be given at Clin 
ton Hall, 151 Clinton street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday 
afternoon, September 28, the soloists will be Emma Loef 
fler, the well known soprano, and Viadmir Barowski, vio- 
linist. The program follows: 
Humoreske , Dvorsk 
Mr. Baroweki 


RI. 0d nerds tosee Herodiade 
1 est bon, Il est Doux. Massenet 
Serenade Strauss 


EMMA LOEFFLER, IVAN MORAWSKI (RIGHT), WITH 
WHOM SHE HAS BEEN COACHING, AND HER ACCOM 
PANIST AT FITZWILLIAM, N. H 


Aller Seelen Strauss 


Heimliches Aufforderung Strauss 
Miss Loeffler 
Traumeri Schumann 
Gypsy Dances 
Tarantella 


Sarasate 
Wieniawski 
Mr. Barowski 


Waldesgesprach Schumann 
Es Phinkt der Thau. Rubinstein 
Der Schmied . Brahms 


Miss Loeffler 
Airs Russes 


ee . » Wieniawski 
Mr. Rarowski 
At Dawning ‘ 

(wood-bye, Sweet Day 


Rhapsody 


-Cadman 
2 ee Vannah 
Cemce - Campbell- Tipton 
Miss Loeffler 

Miss Loeffler has just returned from Fitzwilliam, N. 
H., where she has been coaching with Ivan Morawski and 


preparing for her work this season. 








Ohe 


Senate 


Che World's Rest 


Piano 


enjoys the coveted 
distinction of having 
a tone exquisitely 
superb—a tone un- 


equalled today as in 
1823. 


The Knabe Piano 
brings into the home 
an atmosphere of 
real culture, besides 
affording the best 
there is in piano 
quality. 


The numerous types of Player 
Mechanisms incorporated in 


KNABE PLAYER-PIANOS 


enable anyone to play with all 
the finesse of a skilled pianist. 


Representatives throughout the world. 
Catalogs and information forwarded upon 
request. New York prices universal, with 
freight and expenses added to outside 
powts. 
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Our nation seems to be operatic rather than mu- 


sical, 
—-*e-- 


Art last accounts the renowned English language 

was doing well. 
sialaiallliinlaciod: 

New York need no longer be ashamed, for Ber- 
lin’s Royal Opera is to have only one novelty this 
season and that one is—‘“Parsifal.” 

——_—@-—--- 

Worp comes from London that Eben D. Jordan 
has been appointed an honorary director of the 
Royal Opera there, and Boston reports that H. V. 
Higgins, of the London institution, will be elected 


an honorary director of the Boston Opera. 
<-—-- - 





AGAIN appear the published rumors that the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House is to abandon its present site 
and rebuild itself elsewhere. Such stories now are 
recurring at regular intervals, and students of the 
musical heavens can foretell the appearances of the 
reports as easily as astronomers set the dates for 
total and partial eclipses. 

-— Or - - 

Patrons of the Chicago Opera are evincing un- 
usual interest in the plans of impresario,Campanini 
to present grand opera in English, The manage- 
ment has adopted a popular scale of prices and be- 
low the tariffs demanded in any of the big opera 
houses of Continental Europe, sustained either by 
subvention or subscription. 

a wen 

PLEASANT are the underground murmurings that 
there is a possibility next season of securing Felix 
Weingartner as permanent conductor of the Boston 
Opera—if and but. It remains for Manager Henry 
Russell to render the “if” and “but” negligible. Af- 
ter next spring Weingartner has no protracted en- 
gagement in Europe. He would be a vital, pro- 
gressive force in the American operatic field. 

—_-©--—-- 

Count vON SEEBACH, impresario of the Dresden 
Opera and Royal Theater, resigned from that posi- 
tion peremptorily because of a difference of opin- 
ion with Princess Matilda regarding a proposed 
production at the Royal Theater. Count von See- 
bach is an ardent Richard Strauss disciple, to- 
gether with Ernest von Schuch, conductor of the 
Dresden Opera, and because of their influence the 
famous Strauss premieres were secured for the 
Saxon capital. 








Two concerts are announced by the new Phil- 
harmonic Ensemble Club at Aeolian Hall, on the af- 
ternoons of November 18 and January 27. This or- 
ganization is composed of the five leading stringed 
instruments of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (including the new concertmaster, Leopold 
Kramer; the society’s solo viola, Joseph Kovarik, 
and its solo cellist, Leo Schulz, and also the first 
clarinetist, Henri Leon Le Roy; the first flute, first 
oboe, first bassoon, and solo French horn, Xaver 
Reiter. 

-__—~ 

OFFICIALLY it is announced by the Century Opera 
management that the gross intake for the first week 
of the enterprise was between $19,00 and $20,000. 
As the expenses average from $15,000 to $16,000 a 
week, a surplus of about $4,000 remained. If the 
receipts continue to be even approximately as good 
as that there shoud be no deficit at the end of the 
season. The Messrs Aborn express their belief that 
such a result will be attained, and they speak with 
enthusiasm of of the intelligent appreciation with 
which the Century audiences are following the per- 
formances there. Some of the initial shortcomings, 
due to the unfamiliarity of the singers and orchestra 
with their surroundings, disappeared during the 
week, and from this time on improvement in indi- 
vidual as well as ensemble achievements is bound to 
be the order of the day, even though a singularly 
high artistic level already marks the work of the 
Century Opera Company. With representations so 


good as those at the beautiful theater on Central 
Park West, opera in English cannot possibly be a 
failure—any more than it was in the case of the 
memorable Savage campaigns. 

——@———— 


Now that the Thaw case and the tariff seem in a 
fair way to be adjusted, let the world get back to its 
favorite topic concerning the advisability of chang- 
ing the present system of musical notation, 

——_o>——- 

From William J. Guard, press representative of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, it is learned that 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza will arrive in New York from 
Europe about October 15, and at that time full de- 
tails of the coming season at the Broadway operatic 
establishment will be made public. At the present 
moment there is no indication that the list of novel- 
ties already announced will be changed in any way. 
The local premieres at the Metropolitan will be 
“Rosenkavalier,” “Julien,” “L’Amore Medico” 
(Wolf-Ferrari), “L’Amore di tre Re” (Monte- 
mezzi), etc. 

——S) 

Dr. Ernst Kunwatp, conductor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, who has spent the sum- 
mer in Germany, will reach Cincinnati early in No- 
vember to begin rehearsals. Several changes have 
taken place in the personnel of the orchestra, with 
two new violins added, and extra men secured with 
a view further to strengthening and enlarging the 
orchestra. No word has been received in Cincinnati 
as yet concerning the conductor’s plans for the com- 
ing season, but it is understood that news soon will 
be forthcoming regarding the soloists, works to be 
performed, and other interesting data for the year. 
Emil Heermann, concert master, and Julius Sturm, 
principal cellist, will be heard as soloists, as is the 
custom. It is rumored that two extra popular con- 
certs will be given during this season, making eight 


in all, 
———o—— 


From the official announcement of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in regard to the soloists for 
the coming season's concerts: “For the past several 
years it has been the rule of Mr. Ellis in engaging 
artists for the symphony concerts in Boston to have 
only a few assisting soloists, those of the highest 
rank. There is no question about the wishes of the 
patrons of the concerts; they much prefer to hear 
the orchestra alone rather than to have the program 
disturbed by some mediocre person. For the com- 
ing winter, aside from artists in the orchestra who 
may appear as soloists, Mr. Ellis announces nine 
names, an illustrious list; three singers, four pian- 
ists, two violinists. The singers will be Geraldine 
Farrar, Elizabeth van Endert and Louise Homer: 
the pianists Teresa Carrefio, Harold Bauer, Josef 
Hofmann and Ignace Paderewski; the violinists 
Fritz Kreisler and Carl Flesch.” 


—_— 


As exclusively announced in the Musicat Covu- 
RIER some months ago, the Leoncavallo season wil! 
begin at the Tivoli Opera House, San Francisco, 
October 13, under the direction of W. H. Leahy, 
Ettore Patrizi and Eugene D'Avigneau. The com- 
pany will be known as the Western Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Persons with ethical inclinations 
will not like that title, which may easily be mislead- 
ing to a portion of the Pacific Coast public. It 
surely would have been wiser to choose a name un- 
likely to lead to misunderstanding. However, if 
the W. M. O. Co. gives good performances, at least 
there will be no reason for complaint artistically. 
The chorus and orchestra are to be selected from 
San Francisco forces. The leading singers have 
been taken from artists who have sung at Covent 
Garden, La Scala and the Metropolitan and Boston 
operas. Leoncavallo will be the principal con- 
ductor. The prices will range from fifty cents to 
two dollars. 
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“MESSIAH” IN DUBLIN. 


One hundred and seventy-one years ago, April 
13, 1782, “at high noon” in the city of Dublin, the 
“Messiah” was first given publicly to the world, 
conducted by the great Handel himself, who also 
presided at the organ. 

That the world’s best known oratorio, and the 
masterpiece of the German born composer, should 
have had its premiere in the Irish capital was the 
result of one of those queer freaks of fate involv- 
ing historical events affecting a great nation, as 
well as individual destinies. 

George Frederic Handel was born in Halle, 
Germany, February 23, 1685, of German ancestry, 
and died in London, April 14, 1759, a naturalized 
citizen of England. 

It was not usual at that period for a man to for- 
swear allegiance to his native country, unless he 
was an exile for political reasons, and without hope 
of obtaining pardon; then, in order to retain his 
individuality he frequently allied himself with the 
country of his adoption. 

This exigency, however, was not the cause of 
Handel’s defection ; it came about through his great 
love of public approval and a train of incidents 
affecting the English nation. 

The story of Handel’s early struggles is much 
the same as that of the other great German com- 
posers, and, like them, his youthful ambition was 
to travel in Italy, then the home of music. He 
spent a short time there, and later lived in Han- 
nover, Germany, where he met a number of the 
English nobility, who invited him to London. The 
great Elector of Hannover offered him the much 
coveted position of Court Kapellmeister, which he 
accepted with his customary independence, under 
the condition that he should have leave to visit 
London when he desired. 





The following year he went to London, where 
he was showered with new honors. He arrived at 
a critical time in the development of the musical 
taste of the English people. Operas were being 
exploited for the first time—and crude productions 
they were. The music was a crazy patchwork bor- 
rowed from many sources; the words being spoken 
instead of sung, and only by accident did they oc- 
casionally fit the music. 

Handel was urged to compose an opera as quick 
In fourteen days he produced the 
music for “Rinaldo,” while the librettist was still 
at work translating the English words into liquid 
Italian. 

The people went wild over the music. Through- 
out the country the airs were whistled and sung, 
and every day for nearly half a century after, the 
band of the Life Guards played the great march 
from the tuneful opera. 

For more than six months Handel and his won- 
derful new style of music were received in every 
important city of England with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, and he was entertained and flattered by 
the English as he had been by the Italians. 


ly as possible. 


Suddenly he bethought him that it was high 
time he returned to the service of his royal patron, 
and he reluctantly left his new admirers to resume 
his duties at Hannover. 

He remained a year in Hannover, occupied with 
his court duties, and with his usual indefatigable 
industry composing reams of new music. 

But the congenial months spent in England were 
ever in his memory, calling him back to the scenes 
of his great triumphs. In 1712 he besought the 
Elector to allow him to return to London, and was 
granted permission for a short stay. He was re- 
ceived with the same wild acclaim that had marked 
his first visit. An ode composed for the birthday 
of Queen Anne so pleased the royal lady that she 
granted him a life pension of $1,000 a year. 

The “Te Deum” and “Jubilate” written in cele- 
bration of the peace of Utrecht, and which he per- 
formed on the organ in the royal presence, was 





an entirely new style of religious music to the 
London people, who, if possible, flattered the 
young Handel more than ever. 

This was such agreeable food to his vanity that 
he quite forgot he was not a free agent, but only 
loaned to London by his royal master, and post- 
poned his return to Hannover week by week after 
the time granted him by the Elector, when suddenly 
Queen Anne died, and George, the Elector of Han- 
nover, grandson of James I of England, succeeded 
to the British kingdom under the title of George I. 
of England. 

This unlooked for event placed Handel in the 
difficult position of not only having ignored his offi- 
cial duties to the Elector of Hannover, but far more 
serious, to the King of England. 

George I was fifty-four years old when he be- 
came king of England, a thorough German, who 
never ceased longing for his beloved Hannover, and 
his magnificent castle of Herenhausen, as long as 
he lived. 

To celebrate his accession to the English throne, 
a pageant was arranged to be held on the river 
Thames, soon after his arrival in London. The 
buildings overlooking the river were decorated with 
brilliantly colored flags and pennants; boats of 
every description were trimmed with flowers, and 
filled with gaily dressed people awaiting the arrival 
of the richly caparisoned royal barge. When this 
finally appeared, in close proximity was a smaller 
boat, in which was an orchestra discoursing music 
that was a marvel to the hearers. This was the 
exquisite “Water Music.” 

George I immediately recognized the style of his 
delinquent Kapellmeister, and was so pleased with 
the subtle compliment that he again received Han- 
del into favor, granting him another annuity of 
$1,000. 

Thus affairs were once more harmonious and 
prosperous for Handel, and in order to remain a 
subject of his former master, he became a natural- 
ized citizen of England. 

Until this time he had been without a rival in 
the hearts of the English; but his wonderful success 
had spread to the Continent and tempted two 
Italian composers of note, Buononcini and Ariosti, 
to try their fortunes in this music loving England. 

The sweet languor of their music was not long 
in gaining followers, and a keen competition with 
Handel resulted, who strived to retain the patron 
age of his erstwhile enthusiastic and flattering 
supporters. 

But the taste of the fickle public had changed, 
and with all his efforts Handel was unable to rein 

state himself in the public favor. 
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To supplement his income, which was now 
almost reduced to the pensions granted to him by 
Queen Anne and King George, and of whiclr his 
liberal generosity to the poor left but little for his 
own modest needs, he undertook the management 
of the Opera, an enterprise that had brought 
numerous predecessors to ruin. 

Like most geniuses, he was devoid of business 
qualifications, and his undertaking soon proved a 
failure. His health collapsed under the struggle 
and disappointment, and he was compelled to give 
up all work and take a rest for two years, part of 
On his re- 
turn to London, he wrote several new operas, but 


which time he spent on the Continent. 
failed to attract any enthusiasm. In desperation 
to remedy his fortunes and regain his place in the 
public estimation, he determined to produce an 
altogether new type of composition, and the ora- 
torio was the result 

This was such a very different style of music 
from that to which the gay, indifferent capital was 
accustomed, that this, too, proved a failure, and 
completely disheartened, Handel decided to leave 
England and endeavor to gain his one time popu- 
larity amongst another people; but fate put forth 
a timely hand and stayed him on the eve of de- 
parture. 

Dublin at that period was at the height of pros- 
perity, and a great musical center, encouraging and 
sustaining many musical organizations. The fore- 
most of these was known as the “Charitable and 
Musical Society,” which had formerly borne the 
name of “Bull’s Head Society,” because the meet- 
ings had been held in the popular Bull’s Head 
Tavern. The proceeds of this society’s entertain- 
ments were. used to liberate unfortunates confined 
in the various jails for debt; particularly was their 
charity directed toward the relief of poor musicians 
and their families. Recently a fine new Music Hall 
had been completed by the society in Fishamble 
the fashionable activity of 
Dublin, but now very much a slum district, with 
few or no remnants of the grandeur that pervaded 
it previous to the Union. 


street, then center of 


The great social event of the year was the enter 
tainment given by the “Society for the Benefit of 
the Charitable Infirmary and Mercer’s Hospital,” 
and it usually took place in the spring. For this 
entertainment Handel was invited to produce an 
entirely new composition. 

This recognition, coming at the moment Handel 
had decided to quit Britain’s shores, gave fresh im 
With 


his usual indefatigable industry he settled down to 


petus to his drooping spirits and ambitions. 


work, and in twenty-three days had completed the 








ST. WERBURGH’S CHURCH, IN WHICH HANDEL CONDUCTED THE REHEARSALS OF 
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score of “The Messiah,” while his friend, Charles 
Jennens, was still “selecting the words.” 

Handel commenced his masterpiece in London, 
but as 
oads, was both slow and dangerous 
infested with mounted highwaymen—the 
composer set out early for Holyhead, working on 
the composition as he journeyed, often being so 
absorbed that he was oblivious to the frequent and 
delays while the vehicle was being pried 
ut of the sloughs of mud. hub deep. 

\fter a slow passage in a sailboat, he arrived in 


traveling in heavy coaches, over heavier 
the roads 


being 


lenotihiy 
MCrig Lily 


Dublin, November 18, 1741, just six weeks after 
the opening of the fine new Music Hall, and was 
the guest of the Duke of Devonshire during the 
many months he remained. He gave several con- 
certs while the rehearsals of “The Messiah” were 
voing on. Of the first of these the Evening Post 
had the following advertisement: “At the new 
Musick Hall in Fishamble street, on Wednesday 
next, being the (1741), Mr. 
Handel’s Musical Entertainments will be opened, 
in which will be performed L’Allegro, il Penseroso, 
‘| Moderato, with concertos for several instruments, 


23rd day of Dec 


and a concerto for the organ,” etc., etc. 

So elated was Handel over his success and the 
enthusiastic reception accorded him that he imme- 
“The nobility 
did me the honor to make amongst themselves a 
ubseription for six nights, which did fill a room of 
ix hundred persons, so that I needed not sell a 
single ticket at the door, and without vanity the 


diately wrote to his friend Jennens: 


performance was received with general approba- 
tion. Signora Avolio, which I brought with me 
from London, pleases extraordinary. I have 
found another tenor voice, which gave great satis- 
faction, the basses and counter-tenors are very 

od, and the rest of the chorus singers (by my 


direction) do exceedingly well; as for the instru- 
ments, they are really excellent, Mr. Dubourgh 
being at the head of them, and the music sounds 
delightfully in this charming room, which puts me 
in such spirits (and my health being so good) that 
[ exert myself on the organ with more than usual 
success. I opened with the Allegro, Penseroso and 
Moderato, and I assure you that the words of the 
Moderato are vastly admired. The audience being 
(besides the flower ladies of distinction, and other 


people of the greatest quality) of so many bishops, 
deans, heads of the college, the most eminent peo- 
ple of the law, as the Chancellor, Auditor-General, 
etc., etc., all which are very much taken with the 


poetry, so that I am desired to perform it again 
next time 


I cannot sufficiently express the kind 
treatment I receive here; but the politeness of this 





generous nation cannot be unknown to you, so I 
let you judge of the satisfaction I enjoy, passing 
my time with honor, profit and pleasure. They 
propose already to have some more performances 
when the six nights of the subscription are over, 
and my Lord Duke (of Devonshire) the Lord- 
Lieutenant (who is always present with all his 
family on those nights) will easily obtain a longer 
permission for me from His Majesty; so that I 
shall be obliged to make my stay here longer than 
I thought.” 

The rehearsals of “The Messiah” were being 
held in the ancient church of St. Werburgh nearby, 
the church of the nobility and gentry of that period, 
and it was five months after Handel gave the con- 
cert of which he wrote so glowingly to his friend 
that the great oratorio was deemed sufficiently 
perfect to be presented to the public. 

This momentous event took place in the new 
Musick Hall at high noon, Tuesday, April 13, 1742, 
attended by a concourse of people of the wealth 
and quality of Dublin, and the Evening Post pub- 
lished a most favorable notice the following day: 
“On Tuesday last Mr. Handel’s oratorio of ‘The 
Messiah’ was performed at the new Musick Hall, 
Fishamble street. The best judges allowed it to be 
the most finished piece of musick. It is but justice 
to Mr. Handel that the world should know that he 
generously gave the money from the great work to 
be equally shared by the Charitable Infirmary and 
Mercer’s Hospital, and the relief of prisoners. 
There were over 700 persons present and £700 
($3,500) was collected.” 

The tickets had sold for a guinea ($5) each, a 
very large entrance fee for that period, and a price 
that cannot be obtained in Dublin today for the 
appearance of any celebrity. 

It was characteristic of Handel’s generous nature 
that he should have presented his share of the pro- 
ceeds for charitable purposes. 

The Duke of Devonshire, no doubt, obtained a 
“longer permission” from the King, as Handel re- 
mained several months longer in Dublin, expanding 
in nature and benefiting in health from his con- 
tinued success and the unstinted praise and appre- 
ciation of his influential Irish patrons. He gave 
many concerts of miscellaneous compositions, and 
produced the oratorios of “Esther” and “Saul,” 
besides other performances of “The Messiah.” 
The last performance of the great oratorio was 
given June 3. 

So firmly did Handel establish the taste for his 
music that long after his departure the Musical 
Society continued to produce his works to the ex- 


In 1748, by special 


clusion of other composers. 








THE BEAUTIFULLY CARVED ORGAN, MADE IN ITALY, ON WHICH HANDEL PLAYED. 





command of the Lord-Lieutenant (Earl of Har- 
rington), “Judas Maccabeus” was given during an 
entire season. ; 

At the second production of “The Messiah” 
there had been such demand for tickets that the 
committee in charge issued a request through the 
press that the ladies should kindly discard their 
hoops and gentlemen leave their swords at home, 
so that extra seats might be installed, thereby ac- 
comodating many more spectators than had been 
able to be present at the first production. 

Handel did not sail for England until August 13, 
having spent nearly nine happy, profitable months 
in Ireland’s capital. The great success and enthu- 
siasm with which his last composition had been 
received went far toward reinstating him in the 
favor of the English public. 

London received him with open arms, and waited 
breathlessly to hear “The Messiah,” and years of 
pleasant labor, sweetened by public appreciation, 
followed. 

Of a deeply religious nature, it was a pleasant 
satisfaction to Handel to know as he lay so serious- 
ly ill during Holy Week that his end would come 
during that sacred memorial season of his Lord’s 
last earthly days. He died on Good Friday, April 
14, 1759, and was accorded the honor of burial 
among the great of many generations in West- 
minster Abbey. 


FotLtow1nG the official announcement of the 
plans, dates and soloists for the eleventh season of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra comes a let- 
ter from its conductor, Emil Oberhoffer, at present 
in Europe, announcing the partial list of works un- 
der consideration for performance during the win- 
ter. The scheme will have three important works, 
not before heard in this country: “Festival Pre- 
lude,” op. 61, by Richard Strauss; symphony No. 
2, in C minor, by Arthur Hinton, and symphonv 
No. 2, in E major, by Hugo Alfven, a Swedish 
composer. The following symphonies also are to 
be heard: Beethoven, “Eroica” and C minor; 
Brahms, D major and E minor; Franck’s D minor ; 
Tschaikowsky’s E minor; Rachmaninoff’s E minor ; 
Hadley’s “North, South, East and West”; Schu- 
mann’s “Rhenish.” Of symphonic poems, suites, 
etc., there will be Saint-Saéns’ “La Jeunnesse 
d’Hercule,” Rachmaninoff's “Die Toteninsel,” 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” Debussy's “L’Apres- 
Midi d’un Faune,” Tschaikowsky’s fantasia, “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” Charpentier’s “Impressions 
d'Italie,” Dohnanyi’s suite, op. 19 (new), Foote’s 
four character pieces, op. 48 (from “Rubaivat”), 
Sinigaglia’s “Piemonte” (new), Sibelius’ “Scenes 
Historesques,” Op. 66 (new), Stenhammer’s “Mid- 
winter,” Ravel’s “Valses nobles et sentimentales,” 
Delius’ “A Dance Rhapsody,” Humperdinck’s 
“Koenigskinder” suite, Hahn’s suite for woodwinds, 
harp and piano, Weidig’s “Capriccio,” etc. 


a 


Verpi is being honored in Parma and Busetto 
at the present time with imposing music festiva!s in 
which the best known Italian singers and conduc- 
tors are participating. At Parma, for instance, the 
celebration extends from September 6 to October 
11, and includes performances of “Nabucco,” 
“Ballo,” “Don Carlo,” “Aida,” “Falstaff,” “R'g>- 
letto” and the “Requiem.” The leader is Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, and among the singers one finds 
Agostinelli, Eleanora de Cisneros, Carolina White, 
Giannina Russ, Amadeo Bassi, Vittorio Arimondi, 
Alessandro Bonci, Allan Hinckley, Andrea de Segu- 
rola, Mario Sammarco, Titta Ruffo, Emilio Ventu- 
rini. At Busetto, Verdi's birthplace, Arturo To:- 
canini is the conductor of the festival, which began 
September 20 with a performance of “Traviata,” to 
be followed by “Falstaff.” 
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SMELLO DRAMA. 


We get our title from the Boston Transcript. It 
is the invention of a humorist who had read Sada- 
kichi Hartmann’s article called “In Perfume Land” 
in the August number of The Forum. 

We found much to amuse and little to instruct in 
both papers. Naturally we cannot object to scien- 
tific research on the phenomena of the human sense 
of smell, but we really cannot seriously accept the 
views of those pseudoscientists who find hidden re- 
lationships between smells and sounds. There are 
persons who believe that music and color are imti- 
mately related. A lady recently wrote to us to say 
that the key of G flat was a deep purple. We can 
only regret that she did not also reveal the smell 
of that multiflatted tonality. We are told that a 
French chemist, Dr. Septimus Piesse, has invented 
an octophone—not related to the octopus—which 
gives a scale of forty-six odors arranged to corre- 
spond to notes on the piano. It is a thousand pities 
that the French inventor did not add two more 
smells so that Bach’s famous forty-eight preludes 
and fugues could be published as the “Well Smell- 
ing Clavichord.” 

Sadakichi Hartmann says: “Although one cannot 
deny that the lowest E in the bass corresponds with 
the heavy, almost obtrusive smell of patchouli and 
the highest F in the treble with the soft, yet pene- 
trating, aroma of civet, it is impossible to note a 
similar and so distinct resemblance in the majority 
of other odoriferous substances which Dr. Piesse 
selected for his scale. Their relation to the cor- 
responding notes is based purely on individual 
opinion,” 

We respectfully submit for earnest consideration 
the statement that a science which “is based purely 
on individual opinion” is not a science at all, but a 
leap in the dark and a gratuitous guess; and we 
cannot find any relationship whatsoever between 
low E and patchouli or any other odor. 

What, for instance, is the smell of the low E flat 
on which the prelude to “Das Rheingold” un- 
folds ? 

The article in The Forum goes on to say that 
smells do not combine like musical sounds. They 
can only be recognized one at a time. When com- 
bined they form a kind of nasal discord or olfactory 
cacophony. We are led to believe that a contra- 
puntal perfumery is physically impossible. Prob- 
ably recitativo secco would lend itself to a succes- 
sion of fragrances. At any rate, we hope recitativo 
secco will do, and we shall be delighted to exchange 
any quantity of it for eau de cologne, ylang ylang, 
Jockey Club, bay rum, otter of onion or caraway 
seed, 

It seems, however, that odors do not travel with 
equal speed. Sadakichi Hartmann says that at his 
perfume concert in the Carnegie Lyceum “white 
rose feached the front row in four seconds, violet 
took a trifle longer, almond traveled to the balcony 
as quickly as to the middle rows, in ten seconds, the 
others took longer and tonger.” 

It is evident that music translated into odors 
would necessarily be syncopated. If music and 
smells are related it is demonstrated that rag time 
is natural and essential to the nose art, and, there- 
fore by relation, to the aural art. 

A work of the length of “Die Gétterdam- 
merung,” for instance, if changed into s!ow moving 
smells, would last as long as a Thaw trial. People 
would complain of nose fatigue. Imagine hear.ng 
a girl say that her “nose positively ached with the 
smells of Wagner's lovely music.” 

The Musica Courter would receive its usual 
quantity of letters from parents telling us of the 
marvelous talents of their children. “My son James 
is perfectly full of music. He goes to the player- 
piano octophone and makes stenches by the hour.” 

“My daughter Dorothy plays real classical musi¢ 
with her notes, for I don't believe in playing by 
heart, like some girls I know, do you? I have to 








open the windows when she has played so many 
scents that the whole house reeks.” 

With the development of the odoriferous art 
many a hitherto unsuspected genius would be re- 
vealed. The possessors of big noses might come to 
the front. 
gret his proboscis. 
the Duke of Wellington, would have other than mil- 
itary careers at their disposal. That butt of the 
caricaturist, the Hebraic nose, would then be ex- 
alted with pride. No oder too powerful, no exhala- 
tion too overpowering, no essence too concentrated, 


Cyrano de Bergerac would no longer re- 
Men with fighting noses, like 


no fume too pungent, no scent too dainty, no aroma 
too fleeting, no redolence too diffused, no emana- 
tion too faint, no fragrance too sweet, no bouquet 
too delicate, no perfume too rare, for the heaven 
born genius with a generous Jewish nose. On the 
other hand, the possessor of that insignificant and 
perforated indentation with which cartoonists make 
merry their pictures of Irish laborers, might as well 
devote himself to mere music for the ear and study 
the cruder art of Beethoven. The finer thoughts of 
the world of smells would be above his understand 
ing. The ideal paradise of imagined scents and 
nidors would be to him a doubly sealed and inac 
cessible book. Nothing but stench and fetid asa- 
feetida could rouse in him the elevation of a Chopin 
or the altitudes of a lofty Brahms. If uncultured 
or depraved he might employ his octophone for 
transmuting prize operas into rancidity, mustiness, 
empyreuma and rank, mephitic effluviums. 

For our own tastes we prefer the art of music 
unencumbered with perfumery. The nose and ear 
must forever remain at right angles to each other 
and be at cross purposes. 

It is enough that scents have the power of awak- 
ing recollections of time long past. Many a sad or 
tender thought has come with a breath of jasmine 
or the sweet enchantment of the rose, and we have 
stood again in gardens far away and gazed into 
eyes which have long been closed. 

Clover and new mown hay, a spray of lilac, a 
branch of apple blossom, may fill the air with secret 
and potent messages for those who are attuned to 
them, and tell many a half forgotten tale again. 
For the magic of perfume wafts to us old memories 
of balmy springs and aromatic summers. It has a 
witchery that can blot out the waste of intervening 
years and carry us back to the golden age when 
every lass was a nymph in Arcady and all the air 
was redolent of muscadine. 

tut here the power of perfume ends. It can only 
recall events associated with it. If there are no as- 
sociated events the scents give merely a physical 
pleasure. 

Orange blossoms do not awaken remembrances 
of weddings in the mind of him who has never 
smelled them, nor does the scent of thyme recall the 
rounded Surrey hills and the green lawns of living 
velvet to the man who has not lived in Engand. 

Music can recall associations also. The charm 
of many a folksong lies in the memories of home 
and child playmates they awaken. 

We cannot recall a fragrance and remember it 
like a melody. Of music, however, it is unneces- 
sary to say more at present, except that as an art it 
is a towering giant beside the puny pigmy of the 
art of perfumery. 

——@—— 


Accorptinc to “Comoedia” the Anglo-Saxon 
habit of going bareheaded was invented by an il- 
lustrious French composer: none other than Jean 
Philippe Rameau, who, in the eighteenth century, 
astonished his admirers and amused the youth of 
Paris by promenading the streets and the public 
gardens with his hat under his left arm. He is 
shown in this attitude in a sketch by Carmontelle 
in which his thin limbs, his tall, bent body and his 
dreamy air are caught with great skill. It may be 
added that he wore a wig, but a wig is not a hat! 


tuneful at caies, restaurants, hotels, balls, 





AMERICAN PUBLISHER ABROAD. 





The opening of a London branch by the firm of 
G. Schirmer, Inc., the large and important Ameri- 
can music publishing house, has just been an- 
nounced. The new branch, operating under the 
name of G. Schirmer, London, Ltd., 
18 Berners street, W. 
branch the firm of Schirmer has absorbed the mu- 
sic publishing department of the Vincent 
Company. 


is located at 
For the establishing of this 


Music 
The latter, which has been in existence 
for about twenty years, is known chiefly for the high 
quality of its organ and choir music, features in 
which the American house of Schirmer also has spe- 
cialized. 

But the stock of the new enterprise will not be 
limited to music of any one type, or to the publica- 
tions of one firm. Every variety of composition will 
be represented, and the catalogues will include not 
only the list of G. Schirmer, the Vincent Music 
Company and the Boston Music Company, but also 
those of Ditson, Church, and other American pub 
lishers as well. G. Schirmer will thus become the 
European representative of the entire music pub 
lishing trade of America, and practically the pur- 
veyor to the American residents of London, both 
permanent and transient. 


This London branch of G. Schirmer must be con- 
sidered an immense step forward in the history of 
American music publishing. American publishers 
in the past have been represented in Europe by 
agents, but our native firms heretofore seem to have 
lacked the temerity to branch out and compete with 
the foreign publishers on their own soil. As G. 
Schirmer always has pushed the works of Ameri-an 
composers, this new departure Ww ill represent a real 
advance in the chance for our native compositions 
abroad. American songs of the serious type al 
ready have found favor in London, and it is to be 
assumed that they will be as well liked on the Con 
tinent, where thus far the conception of American 
music appears to be limited to ragtime and “coon 
songs. 

G. Schirmer as a firm really was established in 
1848 under the name of Kerksieg & Brensing. Gus 
tav Schirmer, a native of Thuringia, Germany, be- 
came the general manager of the business in 1854 
and in 1861 bought out the interest of Mr. Bren 
sing, taking a new partner and changing the name 
of the firm to Beer & Schirmer. Five years later 
this partnership also was dissolved and Gustav 
In 1893 the 
business was converted into a stock company, and 


Schirmer assumed complete control. 


in the same year Mr. Schirmer died, his two sons, 
Rudolph E, 
assuming control, 


Schirmer and Gustav Schirmer, Jr., 
The latter also founded the Bos 
ton Music Company and for a time conducted it in 
dependently. \t his death in 1907 the Boston 
Music Company was incorporated with G. Schir 
mer. Mr. Rudolph E 
of the firm, and Mr. Winthrop Rogers, secretary. 


Schirmer now is president 


The Vincent Music Company, whose publishing 


department has been absorbed in the London 
branch of G. Schirmer, will continue its piano manu 
facturing department independently, The Schir 
mer agency under Schott & Co., London, will be 
dicontinued after November 1, but J. R. Lafleur & 
Sons will continue to handle the Schirmer orches 
tral and band music as heretofore. 


SAN Francisco will have to fight out its prob 
lem regarding the side employments of its sym- 
phony players, who are engaged in making nights 
abarets, 
New York understood the sig 
nificance of the question long ago, and at least our 


vaudevilles, etc. 


Philharmonic forces its members to rehearse con- 
stantly, and pays them well enough to prevent the 
acceptance of “rag time” engagements from sheer 


necessity. San Francisco please copy. 
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“JUST ENOUGH OF LEARNING.” 


The whole pungent line by Byron reads “With 

just enough of learning to misquote,” and is from 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” We re- 
membered the phrase while perusing a recent work 
on music published by David McKay, of Philadel- 
phia. 
‘‘Music in Poetry and Prose,” and it 
edited by Ada Ingpen. We should 
prefer to say that it was compiled by the lady in 
question. Whoever had the editing of the work to 
do had just enough of learing to misquote, 

Nevertheless we have found a great deal of pleas- 
ure in turning the pages of this book and we know 
that it w ill prove Ol mmmense value to us as writers 


It is called 


is said to be 


and reviewers to have so many apt quotations from 
o many authors at our disposal in an instant. It 
is not only well that the general public should know 
how highly music is esteemed by the great authors, 
but also a great convenience to a musical writer to 
have the collection ready made for his use. Un- 
fortunately, however, we must caution our read- 
ers against accepting this book in any other way 
than as a helpful guide to the authors quoted. It 
must not be quoted from, because it 1s so full ot 
mistakes. It is a thousand pities, therefore, that Ada 
Ingpen did not give chapter and verse, as well as 


the name of the author, so that the student might 


more easily find the correct original, 

First of all let us set to rights that oft misquoted 
passage about the power of music to soothe the sav- 
age breast. ‘This book compiled by Ada Ingpen 
gives John Dryden as the author of the line: 
“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

rhe author was William Congreve, who begins 
his tragedy, “The Mourning Bride,” with the line: 

Music has charms to soothe a savage breast.” 

Che two stanzas by James Beattie which are 
quoted are the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth stanzas 
trom “The Minstrel.” If the name of the poem 
had been given we should have had less trouble in 
discovering that Beattie wrote: 

“But who the melodies of morn can tell,” 
and not i | 

What tongue the melodies of morn can tell,” 
is it stands in this book on music, 

(he quotation from Milton's “Arcades” gives the 
word instead of “enfolded,’’ which is 
the word given in the Oxford University Clarendon 
Press edition of Milton, and also in the first printed 
{ Milton's poems in 1045. 

In the quotation from “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 


‘“infolded,”’ 


edition ¢ 


John Keats is made to say: 
Heard melodies are sweet, but thou unheard,” 
instead of “but those unheard.” 
Che book gives 
“Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tune,” 
“ditties of no tone.” 

Wordsworth, likewise, has the word “minds” 
changed to “mind” in the line 

rhe heavens, whose aspect makes our mind as 

still.” 

We make the Clarendon Press edition our stand- 
ard for Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley and Milton. 
or Blake’s poems, however, we have referred to 
the Pickering edition, London, 1874. In that edi- 
tion we find Blake says: 

“So I sung the same again,” 


instead of 


and not, as he is quoted, 
“So I sang the same again.” 

For the poems of Coleridge we have referred to 
the Harper & Brothers edition of 1853. But any 
one can see that it is grammatically wrong to say 
instead of “drunk,” in the quotation from 
“Kubla Khan”: 

“For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 
Ada Ingpen has been careless with her Browning 


“drank,” 


quotations : 
In “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” we find “step 
by step,” instead of “step for step”; we see “musi- 





cians cunning,” instead of “musician’s cunning,” 
and we get the distorted line “And bring the chil- 
dren all behind him,” instead of “And bring the 
children behind him.” 

Browning calls his poem “A Toccata of Galup- 
pi's.” Ada Ingpen quotes it as “Toccata at Galup- 
pi's,” as if toccata was a kind of beer to be had at 
Galuppi’s saloon. 

In the poem “Master Hughes of Saxe-Gotha,” 
Browning says: “A master were lauded and sciolists 
shent.”” But our lady editor makes him say: “Mas- 
ters being lauded,” etc. 

The poet says: ‘Till we exclaim.” 
ters it to “Till one exclaims.” 

Browning’s line is: 

“Leave me the web its dimensions,” 
and we cannot for the life of us see any improve- 
ment in Ada Ingpen’s version: 
“Leave the web all its dimensions.” 
And why is the poet’s line changed from 
“At the foot of your rotten-runged, rat-riddled 
stairs” 


The lady al- 


to 
“At the foot of your rotten-planked,” etc. ? 
In “Abt Vogler,” too, the line 
“Founded it, fearless of flame,” 
has been changed to 
“Founded it, fearless of blame.” 

The word “so” is omitted in another line, and 
“eke” has been substituted for “else.” 

In a long extract from Burton’s “Anatomy of 
Melancholy” we find all the Latin and all the ref- 
erences omitted. In addition, “inform our man- 
ners” has been changed to “inform manners”; “a 
reason of these effects’ has been modernized into 
“a reason for these effects.’ The sentence “Cor- 
poral tunes pacify our incorporal soul” has been 
rendered nonsensical by the omission of the word 
‘tunes.’ “He was much troubled” is shortened 
into “Ee was troubled.” “Aristotle and Plato ap- 
prove it’’ becomes “Aristotle approved of it.””, When 
Burton writes “It will make such melancholy per- 
sons mad,” Ada Ingpen changes the correct word 
“persons” into the colloquial word “people.” She 
also displays bad grammar in changing “lest one 
fire increase another,” into “lest one fire increaseth 
another,” 

In the quotation from Sir Thomas Browne’s “Re- 
ligio Medici” she plays havoc with the old philoso- 
pher, 

She makes him say “Whatsoever,” instead of 
“Whosoever is harmonically composed delights in 
harmony.” 

He says: “For myself, not only from my obe- 
dience."”” She makes him say: “From my Catholick 
obedience.”” He says: “I do embrace it.” She says: 
“I am obliged to embrace it.” 

He says: “For even that vulgar and tavern- 
musick, which makes one man merry, another mad, 
strikes in me a deep fit of devotion, and a pro- 
found contemplation of the first composer.” She 
makes Sir Thomas say: “A pround contemplation 
of my Maker.” 

We need go no farther, But we most emphati- 
cally protest against misquotation. When it is done 
deliberately it is nothing less than lying. In this 
work of Ada Ingpen, however, we find carelessness 
and oversight only. Much of her work looks like 
that of a woman who did not thoroughly understand 
her task and who might as well have looked up 
quotations on botany or chicken hatching. 


a a 


AmonG the notable revivals promised by Maestro 
Campanini for the season of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company will be: Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” 
with Titta Ruffo, Giordano’s “Fedora” with Mura- 
tore and Cavalieri, Massenet’s “Manon” with Mary 
Garden and Muratore, Donizetti's “Linda” with 
Ruffo, Bellini’s “Puritani” with Bonci and Florence 
Macbeth, “Madama Butterfly” with Bassi, and “The 
Girl of the Golden West” with Carolina White. 


WHAT MELODY MEANS. 


At Viareggio, where he has been spending the 
last few days, Giacomo Puccini was talking of his 
future works and also of contemporaneous French 
music. This is what he stated to one of his col- 
leagues : 

“Claude Debussy, Ravel and their disciples are 
surrounded by a circle of iron, from which they are 
unable to get away. Their process is a system cor- 
responding to a certain expression of the human 
soul which has become stereotyped, and which will, 
hefore long, give no pleasure to any one. To ex- 
press sensations or sentiments we always find with 
them the same kind of descriptive art, which was 
original in the beginning, to be sure, but has ceased 
to be so. 

“The Debussy school has the truly great dis- 
tinction of having brought into the art of sound an 
exquisite finish, and for having contributed largely 
new elements at a time when it was in the great 
state of confusion in which it was left at the death 
of Wagner. 

“Of the Debussy school and that of Strauss I 
prefer that of Debussy because it conforms more 
to the Latin ideal; but it is important for the 
younger generation not to become the disciples of 
any school whatsoever. They risk losing their 
originality and their own personality. 

“They should, on the contrary, be guided only 
by their sincerity ; and, after all, all theories amount 
to nothing without the essential element of music: 
melody.” . . 

And, apropos of melody, Puccini reports what 
Dukas said recently during a dinner which Puccini 
and Andre Messager attended: ““The composer 
who will triumph will be the one who will give us 
a score of measures of melody, of good original 
melody.’ ” 

It is interesting to compare the Puccini ideas 
with those of Verdi regarding styles and schools. 
It will be remembered that in a Verdi letter recently 
published by the Musicat Courter he laid down 
the dictum that good music is the first considera- 
tion, without regard to style, school or nationality. 





a 


PHILADELPHIA’s operatic program shows three 
interesting new works and two imporcant revivals 
to be presented, “Cristoforo Colombo,” by Fran- 
chetti; “Don Quichotte,” by Massenet, and “Monna 
Vanna,” by Fevrier. In “Colombo,” Titta Ruffo 
and Vanni Marcoux will be heard in prominent 
parts ; Rosa Raisa, new this year, will take the prin- 
cipal soprano role. Mary Garden will sing the chief 
female role in “Don Quichotte”; later in the year 
she will be heard in the name part of “Monna 
Vanna,” supported by Muratone and other promi- 
nent members of the French wing of the company. 
The revivals are Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda.” The former revival is 
undoubtedly inspired in order to give Titta Ruffo a 
new vehicle. He will be supported by Carolina 
White, who will also appear in “La Gioconda.” 

SO 


Tus season the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
again will have a number of changes in its per- 
sonnel, due chiefly to the retirement on pension of 
some of the older members. The most important 
change is that of the first harpist. Last spring 
Heinrich Schuecker, who was for so many years the 
harpist of the orchestra, died suddenly in Boston, 
and his place has been taken by Alfred Holy, of 
Vienna. There will be two new first violinists in 
place of Gustav Strube, who has become instructor 
in the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, and John Mul- 
laly, an old time member of the orchestra, who has 
retired. There will be also a new first horn and a 
new third horn. Dr,-Muck sailed last Saturday a 
week ago from Bremen, and is due to arrive in 
New York September 28. He will go direct to 
Boston. 
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ST. PAUL SYMPHONY. 





St. Paul’s orchestral season promises much of 
vaiue and interest. The evening concerts, number- 
ing ten, will be given on Tuesdays as heretofore, 
with the exception of the first concert, to take place 
Wednesday, November 5, and the holiday concert, 
which will be given December 31. The list of as- 
sisting soloists includes, among others, Putnam 
Griswold, Margarete Matzenauer, Harold Bauer, 
frances Alda, Carl Flesch, Leo Slezak, Elizabeth 
Rothwell-Wolff, Edmund Foerstel (concertmaster 
cf the orchestra), John McCormack, etc. A series 
of eighteen popular concerts will be given as here- 
tofore Sunday afternoons, beginning November g. 
There will be some changes in the personnel of the 
orchestra, but so far as possible all of the best mea 
have been retained. Edmund Foerstel has been re- 
engaged as concertmaster. For solo cellist the or- 
chestra has secured Paul Morgan. Walter Roth- 
yell, now on his way from Europe, has been re- 
engaged as director for a period of years. The pro- 
grams of the St. Paul Orchestra will include the 
following numbers: 

SYMPHONIES. 


Riis te A I ok i cs chs cabo ve cas vuctaausmae Beethoven 
No. 6) Te ON. oa, enectek tate tvawicines Beethoven 
Se Pe I ah od 55% sv vesscasseunaeaed £éd0-0808 Brahms 
Seek a OS C's d co vcc ues echcovenacseueee Bruckner 
No. 1, E flat major...... eshte tie .Haydn 
No. 38, D major (Kohel 504) ....-Mozart 
No. 4, C minor (Tragic). .. Schubert 
DU Sg BR GUCCERAKE Lei Nes os 60 od dns uae ndeeuder . Sibelius 
Irish Symphony ........ eelae sae ee dees .. Stanford 
SymMpHoNIC Poems. 
Symphonic Epilogue to a Tragedy........... Boehe 


Impressions of Italy... Charpentier 


Viviane, OP. Soc ncvecccscecs ....Chausson 


Les Eolides ..... Franck 
IOHAE oa ics sevccccciavecs sescccssdevseesss D'Indy 
RE DUOUMEEE: Save ccdavevcnceess sans ahtcahees . Liszt 
SE ais. auras reckeh ad eh< (ioe suneaae ..... Smetana 
RU SU oe Sus nibh cad als sag de cad pukenc inn dwnes Strauss 


OVERTURES, 
Coriolanus aie ..+.+.Beethoven 
I Ce a a 


cei alsa dicalg able ie wa dele Berlioz 
Academic Festival, overture, op. 80........... ... Brahms 
Ariana et Barbe Bleue, vorspiel, Act III........ . Dukas 
I Sak Vek cesta ch MESANS Hobe eee iyes'eh 45% Goldmark 
NE SPINNING os. pi bkdsuclesacccteks ce .. Korngold 
MG SOE Sc coc asecb edule oeeee cou cc »+++e++-Mozart 
Pen O RANUD. i os on ck ncice oes Ea A ee Mendelssohn 
Ingwelde, vorspiel, Act II......................Schillings 
A Faust Overture ........ . ... Wagner 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Love Scene and Queen Mab from Romeo and Juliet, 


Wh Baie cele ec dc evekh bss tenes} eeennckecunme Berlioz 
SI Pe ie aki iis sc uecwomessnnel Brahms 
PON Civ h cs cncteweucoawansdnsantieskianeke Debussy 
PE IOI obi ic cr dain vonebodes casene dues Enesco 
Four character pieces, op. 48, after the Rubaiyat of 

CIE SRI i bo S ib cic's bon contidcwea Arthur Foote 
Suite, Roses d’Amour, op. 61.............008-: Glazounow 
RI, ei io Gk be kt sc ae eui bees .-Rimsky-Korsakoft 
Suite, Algerienne .......... 9.0 «ties Rodinge sn des dae 
DN iin bets cai na. vues cape cticn des Tschaikowsky 
Funeral march from Gétterdimmerung........... Wagner 
Bacchanale from Tannhauser (Paris version)....Wagner 
Forest Web from Siegfried................... .. Wagner 


Some of the commentators who like to speak of 
the “fatal facility” of Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, 
Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Bizet should read the 
letters especially of Tschaikowsky and Bizet to see 
what travail really lay back of much of their work. 
The Monthly Musical Record quotes a letter writ- 
ten by Bizet to his mother during his stay in Rome: 
“I have made great progress. I can recast, and am 
the better for it. You know in Paris when I had 
composed anything I could not recommence it; 
here, on the contrary, I delight in doing so. Prog- 
ress, again, in that all my ability and musical ex- 
pertness are no longer of any use to me; I can do 
nothing without an idea, the consequence of which 
is that none of the pieces of my opera will be worth- 
less. I am convinced it is better to do badly than 
to do indifferently, and I try to do well, which will 
be still better. Composing gives me enormous trou- 





ble, and this is natural enough: I have no points of 
comparison to lean upon, and I can be content with 
a thing only when I believe it to be good, whereas 
in the class or at the Institut it sufficed me that my 
work was better than that of my comrades.” 


ENGLISH composers may as well lay down their 
pens, for the London Symphony Orchestra an- 
nounces (see this week’s London letter in the Mvu- 
sicAL Courtzr): “It is with regret that it has been 
found necessary to omit from the programs other 
than standai:] works, as it has been found by expe- 





LIBRETTO PRIZE. 


In order to facilitate the efforts of Ameri- 
can composers to obtain a suitable libretto 
for the $10,000 prize competition offered by 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
the Musical Courier offers a prize of $200 
for the best libretto on an American subject 
which shall conform to the regulations of 
the above mentioned prize competition. 

These conditions are as follows: 

I—The librettist must be a citizen of the 
United States; 

II—The opera must be grand opera, one, 
two or three acts, but must be of such 
length that the entire performance will not 
exceed three and one-quarter hours includ- 
ing intermissions ; 

III—The libretto must be in English, 
and the text be worthy of the sponsorship 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

Since the completed opera, words and 
music, must be submitted to the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs before August 
I, 1914, and the time for such a work is 
relatively short, the librettos to be sub- 
mitted for the Musical Courier prize must 
be received by us before October 31, 1913; 
and the prize will, if possible, be awarded 
before November 30, 1913. The libretto 
will remain the absolute property of the 
author. The Musical Courier arrogates to 
itself no rights of any kind whatsoever. In 
order that the requisite anonymity should 
be preserved, the name of the author of the 
winning libretto will be made public, but 
not the title of his work. 

If the author of the prize-winning libretto 
desires, The Musical Courier will make an 
effort to place him in communication with 
a composer who will set the work to music. 

N. B.—It need scarcely be added that 
the Musical Courier Prize is in no way 
associated with the prize offered by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 











rience that the public support is withdrawn on th 
occasions when new <nd unknown works are per- 
formed at the concerts.” The London Symphony 
management, however, does not explain how works 
ever are to become standar:! if they are not at some 
time new. Suppose Brahms’ symphonies had beea 
written in Would that bar them from the 
London Symphony programs? If such a system 
were followed, the English Beethoven might never 
Le discovered. 


Igl2. 


ep 


A PREMIERE was given recently at the famous 
French watering place Trouville of a divertisse- 
ment in one act, entitled “Eros Berger,” of which 
the music is by Marius Lambert, a well known Pa- 
risian journalist who is, at the same time, a gifted 
composer with many successes to his credit, among 
which may be mentioned “Manolita,” which has 
gone the rounds of France and Belgium. The mu- 
sic of “Enos Berger” is delicate and graceful and is 
orchestrated with skill and effectiveness. 


*“*HULLO, RAG-TIME.”’ 


The composer of a London musical show which 
bears the title of “Hullo, Rag-Time,” has ven- 
tured to write an article in defense of rag-time. 
“There is no more reason,” he writes, “why rag 
time should disappear than that one should aban- 
don the waltz. Denunciation of rag-time has be- 
come a cult with certain superior people who are 
quite unable to detect its qualities, and possibly 
Che ‘tempo’ will 
Comment 


hate it because it is new to us, 
fall into the general scheme of things.” 
ing on this London Musical News adds that “su 
perior people (if by that he means people with su 
perior musical knowledge) do not hate rag-time be 
cause it is new. On the contrary they are bored 
because it is old. What exasperates them most is 
its claim to be novel when, as a matter of fact, it is 
old as the hills. 
po’ under a new name, and America has no 


Vienna 


[It is, of course, a familiar ‘tem 
more 
right to claim it as a native product than 
has in the matter of valse measure.” All of which 
discuss unfa 
~ “Hullo, 


confesses that his knowledge of 


goes to show that it is ridiculous t 


miliar matters. As for the composer 


Rag-Time,” he 
music is slight and that he is a “mere strummer.” 
Nor can we agree entirely with the esteemed writer 
in the Musical News who claims that America has 
no right to call rag-time its own 


“old as the hills,” 


Syncopation 1s 


but rag-time has brought out 


many new rhythmical syncopated effects. What 
we object to in rag-time aside from the character 
of the words to which it is usually set is its lack of 
melodic invention and its continued use of hack 


neyed harmonies. It is just possible that it owes 
its popularity as much to its monotonous repetition 


of old familiar harmonies as to its novel rhythms 


Unper the signature of Henry M. Hyde, special 


writer for the Chicago Tribune, appeared this item 


But the B 


mian t Chicago wait the wing of 19 
re exhibited 


In that year, when the great Mucha paintings 


when, perhaps, Dvorak, the great Bohemian composer, will 
conduct his symphony “From the New World.” the Boh 

mian violinist, Kubelik, play, and the Bohemian artists, Des 
tinn and Slezak, sing, Chicago will have a chance to see 
for itself how great may be the contribution of t Bohe 

mian people to the beauty and splendor of the new city 


Mr. Hyde has written on many subjects and ha 


touched many problems, t m music he seems to 
have something to learn Mr. Hyde says that pet 
haps Dvorak will conduct one of his works in Chi 


cago. The famous Bohemian composer was bori 
on September 8, 1841, and died in Prague on Ma: 
1, 1904. We are reminded, by Mr. Hyde’s mii 


take, of Charles Gautier, well remembered as on 
of the tenors of the French (pera Company of Ney 
(rleans, and who later was a vocal teacher at th 


Chicago Musical College 


(sautier was mquiri 
eight or nine years after the death of Delibes w 
the composer of “Lakmé” 


but added, “I saw 


was not producing any 


more operas, Delibes last yea! 


in Paris on the Grand Boulevard and | said to hi 
You don’t 
with 


‘Leo, you are getting lazier every 
write ; What's the 
and Leo answered, ‘I will try 
work hard this season.’ At the 
he saw the French composer the latter was a peace 


year, 


matter you 


any more, 
to please you and 
time Gautier said 


dead, Chicago 


ful inhabitant of the realm of the 
had a good laugh at the expense of Mr. Gautier 


Apo.r TANpier, conductor of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, announces that his organiza 
tion will have the distinction of presenting for th 
first time in the United States the new symphon 

poem of Jan Sibelius, The 
work is still in the press and will not be ready for 


“Scenes Historiques 


several weeks, but one of the earliest copies will be 
expressed to Los Angeles for rehearsal purposes 
Apropos, Manager Frederick H. Toye has receiv: d 
over three hundred applications for positions in the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra from local musi 
cians, as well as men from all parts of the country. 
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wearing a pearl ring in her nose 
ene 


ie returning opera singers some anxt- 


return properly 
agents of the operatic songsters, en- 


g a red beet 


f the London flat dweller” 


oiselle Polaire, vaudeville chanteuse, arrived from 
News Item. 


»f much cleverness in order to stage 
Diplomatic 


to reveal a few secrets, to wit: 
will return from Europe with his hair 
a large pink bow on the side of his 


istad will dance down the gangplank attired as 
seventh veil as she touches shore. 
burst upon the American gaze 
Persian hackman and playing upon the bag- 


will crawl from the steamer on 
ticardo Martin riding on his back, and wear- 


will disembark attired as a geisha, and 
id in a birdcage, the meanwhile singing 
‘Tristan and Isolde.” 
ive ashore in a goat carriage, holdinz 
nd a can of sardines and in the other two tiny 


will descend barefooted, and dressed 
lrawers and a pith helmet. 
down on the wharf and show the 
hemia tattoed on her feet. 

ill roll on to land, uttering the Cherokee 


he ship comes up the bay, will be dis- 
rigging by his teeth, gibbering 
>» monkey.” 


meReR, 
York American 


this department by Mrs. 
resentative in London 
women of this neighborhood 
loubtless beautiful and good, 
Daniel! how I w.sh 
ind devils at one swish 

ut beyond the Nore 
g songs they roar: 
enormous stones 
; and gramophones; 
beyond the realms of day 
anolas that they play, 

the pit infernal 
s they make eternal; 
ill day long 4nd every night 
»f praise go on to blight 
serene and stable 

wh unconscionable 


s a day they sing, “Goodbye, 


and when I 


(that was) 


“Because, because!” 


1 mstruments 


different bents 


uid and clear bravado 
the old “Mikedo”’; 


Oe 





at the same time. 


“New Principles Sing at 


is the head 
lines taken from the Westminster 


The “Sunshine Girl” and “Down the Strand,” 
With cuts from some vile “Rag-time Band.” 
O sacred Quiet and holy Peace! 

When will the dear, dear ladies cease? 


“When thou singest, enter into thy closet and shut the 
door.” 


Perhaps now that “Gioconda” is being sung this week in 
English at the Century Opera, we may be able to learn 
the dreadful secret of its plot. 

nee 

In Mr. Osgood’s Paris letter he tells of a Spanish or- 
chestra which was invited by a listener to have a drink 
and consumed just thirty-two cents worth of liquor. In 
this country such an orchestra would be placed under 
charges, court-martialled, and dismissed dishonorably from 
the Musical Union, 

nnre 

And speaking about Spain, Eleanora de Cisneros sends 
to this timid department the accompanying ferocious snap- 
shot, inscribed: “Have just seen sixteen horses killed and 
six bulls! Horrible—but fascinating.” On the reverse side 
of her post card, Madame de Cisneros adds: “No one who 
has not seen a bull fight, should ever attempt to sing Car- 
men.” Wouldn't it do to have seen Siegfried slay the 
dragon? That is the most bloodthirsty contest with which 
we are acquainted. The last time we saw it, the dragon 
had one incandescent bulb shattered, three pulleys smashed, 
and one steam pipe bent. Siegfried tore his fur swimming 
pants on a nail in the dragon’s fin. 


nnre 


By the way, lest you should think “Siegfried” a really 
worthy musical work, learn from the Milwaukee Free 
Press (which spells it “Seigfried,” and speaks of Hayden) 
as follows: 

“Mr. Young is decidedly original. He surpasses in 
daring everything heretofore attempted, and reaches far 
beyond the feeble attempts of a Hayden in “The Creation,’ 
or Wagner in ‘Seigfried.” It is freely admitted that, 
especially in his Morceau Characteristic, ‘The Old Pump,’ 
Mr, Young not only eclipses the two great masters men- 
tioned, but even steals a march on his forerunner in 
musical realism, Mr. Seeboeck, whose ‘Frog Pond’ until 
now enjoyed the distinction of the boldest attempt of a 
translation of natural philosophy into music.” 


mre 


The foregoing clipping is taken from a circular sent to 
this office by Ray Young, of Meridian, Miss., who de- 
scribes himself as a “peerless violinist and student of na- 
ture,” and announces, that “whether young or old, you 
cannot afford to miss his violin concert and bird lecture.” 
Mr. Young incloses a program, of which this is a part: 
Tone Poems or Pictures painted with the bow— 

B, twle-QNES i. oc es cdeuieose es 

Si: PR a niki veces ncudoed 

3. Etude in thirds, including 2,954 7-..........65+ Young 

notes played in sixty seconds 

4. Concert Etude—Pump ........ 

Bird Studies— ) 
5. Cube 2 ois vc donee Bicnn 

2. Audubon Warbler ............. 

3. Swallow Rp pata eae 

6 RR TES cis tae te eieess 

5. WanGeetet |. 5... ci scenavcese ) 

Mr. Young uses a GASPARD DUFFONPRUCEAR 

violin of rarest tone. 
nee 

On another page of Mr. Young’s program, one reads 
that Mesdames Schumann-Heink and Emma Eames have 


fbi oo ig ar the EHS I 








accepted songs from him and promised to sing them pub- 
licly, and that Eugen Ysaye is pleased to accept the dedi- 
cation of Mr. Young’s “Romance.” Likewise do we learn 
that the Louisville paper “gave Mr. Young two full display 
pages in their magazine edition and called him “The Sec- 
ond Audubon.’ ” 

en 


Art enthusiast that we are, we confess that we would 
walk several miles to see Mr. Young paint pictures with 
the bow, and hear him do his Morceau Characteristic, “The 
Old Pump.” We have heard some very chromatic old 
pumps and wonder how Mr. Young’s tone compares with 
them. 

nee 


Harry Thaw plays the piano very well and restricts 
himself to classical music, which may or may not prove 
his sanity, according to the individual viewpoint. 


Herewith let “American Composer” understand, in an- 
swer to his query, that because bananas are on the tariff 
free list, they by no means can be had for nothing. 

nere 


As a matter of fact, American composers should take 
a leaf out of the book of Marshall R. Kernochan, who has 
made application in the Supreme Court for an allowance 
of $12,000 annually out of the surplus funds of his insane 
aunt’s estate. The petitioner says that he is thirty-two 
years old and lives with his mother, Louisa M. Pollock, 
formerly Kernochan, and does not contribute toward the 
expenses of the household. He is engaged in no occupa- 
tion, he says, but has “taken up musical composition, which 
produces no income, but is a source of expense.” He has 
an income of $4,000 annually from money given him, but 
it is impossible for him to live on so small an amount. he 
asserts, without changing the method of living to which 
he has been accustomed. 

nere 


In the Musical Times there is a remarkably interesting 
letter from Ernest Newman, written in answer to some 
protests that Mr. Newman had handled Wagner's love 
affair with Mathilde Wesendonck in a manner “likely to 
create a very wrong impression upon those who are not 
acquainted with the character of either of the parties.” 
Replies Mr. Newman: 

“T have nowhere suggested that the relations between 
Wagner and Mathilde Wesendonck were something more 
than platonic—not because there is anything in Wagner's 
character to negate such a supposition, but simply because 
in the absence of documentary evidence I know nothing 
about it. I know as little about it, in fact, as Mr. Hight 
or any other Wagnerian apologist. All I have suggested 
is that after the glowing expressions of love on his side 
with which the Wesendonck letters are filled, Wagner's 
attempt in ‘Mein Leben’ to make it appear as if the rela- 
tions between him and Mathilde were merely ‘friendly’ i; 
enough not merely to make myself and others smile, but 
to make a cat laugh. The autobiography is, indeed, a 
most untrustworthy piece of work, as I hope to demon- 
strate in some detail in my forthcoming book on ‘Wagner 
as Man and Artist.’ It tells us just as much as Wagner 
thought it good for us to know about himself. In his 
preface he speaks of the ‘unadorned veracity of the book.’ 
As a matter of fact, it is anything but veracious at many 
points—not that there is any suggestio falsi, but that there 
is a great deal of suppressio veri. His account of the 
Wesendonck episode is a case in point. But he was ex- 
ceedingly reticent about his love affairs all through. He 
tells us much less about the Cosima affair, for example, 
than we now know. No one could guess, again, from 
his references to Friederike Meyer, that she had been his 
mistress in 1862; or from his references to Mathilde 
Maier that he had proposed to marry her. And, needless 
to say, there is no reference in the autobiography to the 
maidservant Marie, the ‘sweetheart’ to whom he sends 
‘many kisses’ (‘viele Kiisse meinem Schatz’) in the letter 
announcing his return to Vienna after lengthy ab-ence 
in 1863. 

“Is it not really time these Wagnerian apologists gave 
up trying to make a saint of the composer, and tried to 
see him as he really was? I take it that, like the rest of 
humanity, he was of very mixed clay. The Wagner that 
is unconsciously revealed to us in the autobiography and 
the letters is a complex and endlessly interesting character. 
The impossible and objectionable Wagner is the little tin 
saint that some people try to make of him. The only 
pity is that, having set out with the purpose of painting 
his own portrait, he should not have had the courage to 
paint himself as he really was. If only he had had the 
clear-eyed frankness of a Montaigne, a Rousseau, a Cellini, 
or a Casanova, his avtobiography world have been one 
of the marvels of its kind. He was, as Nietzsche saw, too 
weak for that. But we who do- know what manner of 
man he was are not to be affected by the average Wagner- 
ite’s holding up of the hands in horror at the mere sug- 
gestion that occasionally in ‘Mein Leben’ he suppressed 
the full facts when he thought they would not square with 
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the legend of himself that he was anxious to establish for 
all time.” 
nemre 
Where is the guarantee that Wagner’s autobiograph. 
was given to us exactly as he wrote it? The manuscript 
lay at Bayreuth for many years, and surely underwent 
some “editing” before its publication. Who did the edit- 
ing, and why? Wagner is so frank in some of his con 
fessions that the reserve in other parts of the book strike; 
one as suspicious, to say the least. 
nenRre 
Alexander Siloti is reported to have written his mem- 
ories of Liszt, whose pupil he was. As told in the New 
York Sun, Siloti relates, among other things, a friendly 
test between Liszt and Chopin to decide which was the 
better pianist. Both “played the same piece, the F fiat 
Study, Op. 25, while friends listened first to one and then 
to the other in an adjoining room, and the decision was 
given to Liszt.” Perhaps Chopin lost because he never 
had heard of the key of F flat. 
nere 
“How even an opera libretto may have its uses,” says 
Henry T. Finck, in the New York Evening Post, “is shown 
by Bernard Shaw, who relates this incident: ‘Once I was 
in Milan with a party of English friends, dining at a rail- 
way restaurant. Our waiter spoke no language other than 
his own. When the moment came to pay and rush for 
our train we were unable to make him understand that we 
wanted not one bill, but twenty-four separate ones. My 
friends insisted that I must know Italian—I racked my 
memory for chips from the language of Dante, in vain. 
All of a sudden a line from “The Huguenots” flashed to 
my brain: “Ognuno per se: per tutto il ciel” (every man 
for himself and heaven for all), I declaimed with trium- 
phant success. The army of waiters was doubled up with 
laughter, and my fame as an Italian scholar has been on 
the increase ever since.’” 





Amato a Photographer. 


Pasquale Amato is not alone a grtat singer, but an ex- 
pert photographer as well. Two interesting groups are 
herewith pictured, one having been taken by the artist 
himself. 

In the first picture, which was taken at Mr. Amato's 
villa at Cesenatica, the group includes (from left to right) 
Miss Martin, Mrs. Riccardo Martin, Mrs. Keene, Master 
M. Martin, Pasquale Amato, Riccardo Martin and §S 
Amato. 

In the lower photograph, taken by Mr. Amato, the 
group, left to right, includes Mr. Sallai, Salvatore Amato, 











Master S. Amato, Mrs. Pasquale Amato, Master M. Amato, 
Mrs. and Mr. Toscanini and Guilio Setti, chorus master 
of the Metropolitan Opera company. 
Rider-Kelsey-Cunningham New York Recital. 

Madame Rider-Kelsey, the distinguished soprano, ant 
Claude Cunningham, the noted baritone, will give a 
joint recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday after 
noon, November 2. The interesting program will consist 
of selections by French, German, Italian and English com- 
posers 





Antonia Sawyer Engages Gruppe. 

Antonia Sawyer has engaged Paulo Gruppe. the Dutc4- 
American cellist, for the second concert in the Wage Earn- 
ers’ League series, which are to take place at Clinton Hall, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Gruppe will appear on Sunday 
afternoon, October 5. 





Bachaus in Switzerland. 


Wilhelm Bachaus, the distinguished pianist, who is to 





make an American tour this season under the management 








TWO SNAPSHOTS OF WILHELM BACHAUS IN THE 
MOUNTAINS OF SWITZERLAND 


of Loudon Charlton, has been relaxing for brief periods 
this summer, despite his professional activities. Mr. Bach- 


aus is especially fond of “roughing it,” and the pictures 





WILHELM BACHAUS 


presented herewith show the pianist enjoying that mode 


of life in the mountains of Switzerland Mountain climb 
ing. by the way, is one of his favorite pastimes 


Mr. Bachaus is due in America in early November. 





Paul Reimers’ New York Notices. 


Paul Reimers, the German tenor, who was heard in a 
New York recital last winter, will return to this country 
to fill engagements during this season. Some press notices 
are herewith appended which show the success achieved by 
Mr. Reimers in the metropolis 


Paul Reimers, who made his first public appearance in New York 
in a song recital at Acolan Hall yesterday afternoon, showed at 
once that he was properly described on the program as a lyrix 
tenor. His voice is agreeable and used with intelligence 

Mr. Reimers chose interesting songs for his program, generally 
of a sort adapted to his voice and style There were songs by 
Schumann, Schubert and Wolf in German, and by Faure, Debussy, 
Hue and Dalcrore in French, which he sang with excellent and 
Schumann's “Der Soldat,” a 


setting of verses by Hans Andersen, is a striking song, quite un 


finished aiction in both tongues 


familiar to moet lieder singers; Mr. Reimers earned thanks for 
bringing it forward and singing it well And among the less well 
known is the romanze, “Fluthenreicher Ebro,” from the “Spanische 
Liebeslieder,” in which he was also successful. He put quite the 
right touch upon Schubert's “Die Forelle,” and the “Wanderer’s 
Nachtlied” was a creditable piece of work Wolf's “Elfentied” he 
sang with grace an spirit, as be did “Auf dem Grunen Balkon,” 
and the former he was called upon to repeat. 

Mr. Reimers seemed quite at bome in songs of the modern French 
school Faure’s “Apres un Reve” he sang charmingly, and he 
showed the true inwardness of Debusay’s “Chevaux de Bois” con 
siderably better than some others who have attempted it.—New 
York Times, February 1:1, 1913 


Paul Reimers gave his first public song recital in Acolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon and « large audience heard nearly two hours 


of graceful music. According to the program, Mr. Reimers is a 
lyric tenor He also has been announced as a lieder singer of 


ability—New York Heraid, February 11, 1913 


Paul Reimers, German tenor, gave a song recital yesterday after 






noon in Aeolian Hall, which marked his first appearance here 
public, though by no means his first appearance in New York 

In Berlin and London, Reimers has made a reputation as a draw 
ing room singer The letters he brought with him from society 
leaders im those centers of artistic culture paved the way for 
similar successes in America Singing in private houses, he is said 
to have made more money during the last week than any other 
artist outside of the Metropolitan Opera House.—New York Press, 
February 11, 1913 (Advertisement.) 


Pilzer to Appear with Melba. 


Maximilian Pilzer, the young American violinist, will 
open his season a month ahead of his schedule. He has 
been engaged to play his first two recitals with Madame 
Melba, who opens her tour in Montreal and Toronto. Mr. 
Pilzer will take the place of Kubelik, who will be unable 

\ 
to reach America in time for the first two concerts 

Mr. Pilzer has selected for his solo numbers 

Pilzer ; 


‘Plantes 


Arabes,” Hubay; “Caprice Valse,” “Souvenir,” 


Drdla, and “Caprice Basque,” Sarasate 

Mr. Pilzer is booked for a long tour. He will open his 
season in Freehold, N. J., and after appearing in and about 
New York for a month, will go South to appear in several 


of the large music centers. 


Bellows Falls Girl to Sing with King Clark. 
Bellows Falls, Vt September 2 19i3 

Marjorie Winnewisser, of this town, who for the past 

four years had been studying in Boston, sailed Tuesday on 

the steamship Cincinrati for Berlin, where she will study 

with King Clark 

in the columns of the Musica ¢ 


Miss Winnewisser’s name has appeared 
RIER several times, and 
her soprano voice has ften been heard in musicales at 
Boston, Cambridge, Brookline and other localities near 
toston Her voice and dramatic ability have received the 
commendation of many of the critics in Boston, and those 
who have been closely associated with the young woman in 
her studies predict a most successful future for her 


Louis D. Rowanp 


Sensational Success of Seydel. 


Three cables received in Boston during ‘the past weck 
by Emilie Sevydel, tell of the sensational success made by 
her brilliant young daughter, Irma, at three success ve con 


———E————————Tel 
IRMA SEYDEI 


certs in which she appeared last week. They were at Wi 
baden, September 12, with orchestra: at Berlin, Septem 


16, with the Berlin Philharmonic, and at Bad Homb 


September 17, with orchestra The last cable re 
from Hamburg was sent by Count von Zeppelin, kur dire 
tor, and stated briefly, but to the point, Irma sensational 


success.” 


Unprecedented Success for McCormack. 


4 cablegram from Brisbane, Australia, sent by John 
Wagner, New 
York, stating that the first two weeks of the [fish tenor's 


tour there has been filled with unprecedented success. Mr 


McCormack to his manager, Charles I 


McCormack’s wife, two children and sister-in-law, Miss 
Foley, are accompanying him on the tour 
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CHICAGO IS BUSY. 


Distinguished Artists to Appear at Series of 
Sunday Afternoon Concerts and Recitals at 
Studebaker Theater—-Mendelssohn Club 
Season Begins December 11— 
Jeannette Loudon School Opens 
New Term—American Con- 
servatory Recitals. 


Chicago, Ill., September 20, 1913. 
Wight Neumann has just returned from his annual 
broad. As usual, he will present to the Chicago pub- 
of the and concerts and recitals will 
afternoon, beginning October 12 
middle of May. Artists new to America 
in Chicago under Mr. Neumann’s manage- 
Matzenauer, contralto of the Metro- 
Ottilie Metzger, leading contralto 
and Carl Flesch, the distinguished 
first concert under Mr. Neu- 
nagement take place Sunday afternoon, 
12, at the Studebaker Theater, and will be given by 
assisted by Frank La Forge, pian- 
who as 
Helen 
assisted 
accom- 


highest rank, 
Sunday 
ling the 
e heard 
Margarete 
ra Company 
riamburg Upera 
ian violinist rhe 


will 


sopran s 
Gutia Casini, the young Russian cellist, 


Sembrich on her tour last season. 


dame 
Chicago Opera Company, 
and Harold O. Smith, 


ot the 


prano 


Vera Barstow, violinist, 























BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY | 


NORTH CLARK ST. and CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Kenneth M. Bradley, Dir ector 
A Professional School Por Serious Students 
Complete courses in every branch of Music, leading to Degrees, granted 
by authority of the State of Illinois, 





A faculty of fifty instructors, of highest rank, including: 


Harold von Miokwitz 

wadame y ed ta King 

Edgar A. 

Grace Siewert "potter 

Frank 8. Webster 

Madame Justine Wegener 
VIOLIN: Guy Herbert Woodard 


PIANO: 
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ORGAN: Edgar A. Heleon 
ORATORIO: Or. Chas. E. Allum 
THEORY: Kenneth M. Bradiey 
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Eleanor M, Smith 
Anna MoPherson 


EXPRESSION: Mae Juila Riley 





ACTING: Edward Dvorak 
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Mustrated catalog malied free to any address 
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panist, will be heard in a recital, Sunday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 19, at the Studebaker Theater. Clarence Whitehill, 
basso, gives a song recital, Sunday afternoon, October 26, 
at the Studebaker Theater. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s 
annual piano recital comes on Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 2, at the Studebaker Theater. The Paulist Choristers, 
Father W. J. Finn, musical director, will give a concert 
Sunday afternoon, November 9, at the Studebaker Theater. 
Josef Hofmann appears in a piano recital, November 16, at 
the Studebaker Theater. The Kneisel Quartet will give, as 
usual, three chamber music concerts, the first one Sunday 
afternoon, November 23, at the Studebaker Theater. Rosa 
Olitzka gives her annual song recital Sunday afternoon, 
December 7, at the Studebaker Theater. Marie Rappold, 
soprano, comes in a song recital Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 14, at the Studebaker Theater. A joint recital by 
Simon Buchhalter, pianist, and Rudolph Engberg, basso, 
will be given Sunday afternoon, December 21, at the Stude- 
baker Theater. Teresa Carrefio appears in a piano recital 
on Sunday afternoon, December 28, at the Studebaker 
Theater. Max Pauer’s piano recital is announced for Sun- 
day afcernoon, January 4, at the Studebaker Theater.’ Carl 
Flesch comes in a violin recital Sunday afternoon, January 
18, at the Studebaker Theater. Leo Slezak, tenor, gives a 
song recital Sunday afternoon, January 25, at the Stude- 
baker Theater. Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes are booked 
for a sonata recital on Sunday afternoon, January 25. 
Alma Gluck appears in a song recital Sunday afternoon, 
February 1, at the Studebaker Theater. Mischa Elman’s 
violin recital is scheduled for Sunday afternoon, February 
8, at the Studebaker Theater. The Kneisel Quartet ap- 
pears on Sunday afternoon, February 15, at the Studebaker 
Theater. Ernestine Schumann-Heink appears in song re- 
cital Sunday afternoon, March 15, at Orchestra Hall. Ot- 
tilie Metzger, contralto, is to come Sunday afternoon, 
March 22, at the Studebaker Theater. The Kneisel Quar- 
tet’s third and last chamber music concert falls on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 29, at the Studebaker Theater. Ma- 
Matzenauer will give a song recital Sunday after- 
April 12, at the Studebaker Theater, Negotiations 
ire pending with other noted artists and organizations, 
dates of whose appearances will be duly announced 


dame 
noon, 


RneRr 
Celéne Loveland returned to Chicago September 20 and 
immediately began her teaching duties. She spent a 


delightful summer in the East. Besides having enjoyed 
seven wecks in Utica, N. Y., where her farm is located, she 
also visited Rochester, Syracuse, New York, Brooklyn, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Philadelphia, Camden, Mer- 
chantville, and Atlantic City, N. J. She has been the re- 
cipient of many social invitations and has made many new 
and delightful friends. Wherever Miss Loveland has 
played this summer she has delighted her hearers and re- 
ceived many compliments, every one expressing the desire 
to hear her again. She has also done coaching work while 
in the East. 
nar 


Lucille Stevenson, soprano, already has signed to fill the 
following engagements: October 23, with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra before the Teachers’ Association; October 26, 
first popular concert with Minneapolis Orchestra; Novem- 
ber 4, recital before Fortnightly Musical Club, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; November 13, recital, Peoria, I'l. (Woman's 
Club); January 23, Ann Arbor, Mich.: March 1o, recital 
with Oscar Seagle before Twentieth Century Club and 
Chromatic Club, of Buffalo; March 11, recital with Marion 
Green, Detroit; October 5, Arion Club, Milwaukee. Other 
dates signed are with the Matinee Musical Club, of 
Cincinnati, for a joint recital with Wilhelm Bachaus in 
February. More dates will appear in these columns in the 
near future. Miss Stevenson has resumed teaching in her 
studios on the ninth floor of the Auditorium Building. 

nae 

Theodore S. Bergey sent a post card to this office from 
Oconomowoc, Wis., on which he wrote: “This is where 
we spend our Sundays. Motored to this town Sunday. 
Have Voightman for my driver. He has been a racer, so 
we go some.” 

nar 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, who, as announced already in 

these columns has been re-engaged for the tenth consecu- 
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tive time by the Apollo Club to sing the soprano solo in 
“The Messiah,” has also been engaged by the Mendels- 
sohn Club, of Chicago, as soloist at its first concert this 
season. December 11 is the date. The other concerts will 
take place on February 19 and April 30. 

nee 

Thursday evening, September 18, Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder presented Ernau Blythe-Smith, pianist, in a recital. 
Jessie DeVore, violinist, was the assisting artist. The 
program opened with the “Invitation to the Dance,”” Weber, 
with second piano arrangement by Madame Sturkow-Ryder. 
Madame De Vore and Miss Smith were then heard in 
the Rubinstein sonata in G major. Other numbers on 
the program were the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor, 
Chopin’s two etudes, E flat minor and G flat major; “The 
Maiden’s Wish,” by Chopin-Liszt; “Le Soir,” by Cham- 
inade, and “Espana,” by Chabrier. Madame de Vore was 
heard alsé in the Tschaikowsky Canzonetta and Danse 
Tzigane, by Nachez. The concert was given at the Wil- 
mette Woman's Club house. 

RRAer 

This office aéknowledges receipt of a post card from 
Hallett Gilberte, the well known composer, who sends 
greetings from his summer. home, Melodie Manse, at 
Lingohville Beach, Me., near Camden. 2 

RRR, 

The following appeared in the Minneapolis Tribune of 
September 7, 1913: “Albert K. Cox, who entered the 
managerial field in Minneapolis this summer with a rather 
sensational announcement of an ‘All Star Musical Artist 
series of concerts in the First Baptist: Church, reports the 
most encouraging advance sale of season tickets for this 
impressive list of concerts, which will open November 5 
with the appearance of Pasquale Amato, the eminent bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York—a great 
vocal artist who has never been heard in Minneapolis. 
The famous artists who will appear under Mr. Cox’s di- 
rection in fourteen concerts during the season are, in the 
order of their appearance: Pasquale Amato, Margarete 
Matzenauer, Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Claude Cunningham, 
Maud Powell, Frances Alda, Frank Ja Forge, Gutia 
Casini, Alma Gluck, Kathleen Parlow, Wilhelm Bachaus, 
Marie Rappold, Mme. Ottilie Metzger, Franz Egenieff, 
John McCormack, Clara Butt, Kennerly Rumford, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler.” 

anne 

Carolyn Willard spent ten days with Mrs. May L. 
Sweeney, the Wisconsin pianist. Miss Willard also en- 
joyed a trip to Denver this summer with her brother, Dr. 
H. H. Willard, of the University of Michigan. They visited 
their sister, Mrs. R. C. Cornett, of Denver. Since her 
return to Chicago, Miss Willard, who has reopened her 
studios, says that she has some very interesting new talent, 
as well as those whom the Chicago public already know 
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through the programs given from time to time by members 
of her class. Miss Willard will play this fall in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania. 


a2eaer 
Christine Miller sent greetings to this office from “Auld 
Reekie.” 
zane 


Alexander Sébald has returned to America and will here- 
after make his home in Chicago. Professor Sébald will 
concertize this season and will also open a studio where 
he will give violin lessons. 

nue 

Lillian Malatesta, pupil of Mrs. W. C. Scofield, will give 
a song recital at Kimball Recital Hall next Wednesday 
evening, October 1. RRR 


Oscar Condon, the well known composer and manager, 
has written special music which he will play at the wed- 
ding ceremony of Herbert W. Cost and Susan Lovett, of 
St. Louis, at the West Presbyterian Church on Wednesday, 
October 22. Mr. Cost is well known in financial as well 
as musical circles of St. Louis. 

nner 

The Jennette Loudon School, of which Jennette Loudon 
is director and head of the piano department, has just re- 
opened and has a decidedly stronger faculty this season 
than in any previous year. Beside Miss Loudon in the 
piano department, there are Irene C. Francis and Lois 
Black Woodruff. The other additions are Eda Ohrenstein, 
in the voice department; Otto B. Roehrborn, of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, head of the violin department; 
Carl Brueckner, also of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
cello department, and John Palmer, the well known 
Chicago composer, harmony. 

nner 

Edward Clarke will open the season of Saturday after- 
noon recitals given by the American Conservatory with a 
song recital. These recitals begin at 3:30 and last about 
one hour. Being given by prominent members of the 
faculty or by advanced students, they have always been a 
feature of the Conservatory’s musical activity and have 
been attended by large audiences. It is the intention of 
the management fully to maintain the high standard of 
musical excellence for which the recitals are noted. The 
American Conservatory Students’ Orchestra will be, as 
usual, under the direction of Herbert Butler. The or- 
chestra gives several public concerts each season. The 
classes in the Dalcroze System of Eurhythmics will begin 
Wednesday, October 8, for adults, and Saturday, October 
11, for children. Adolf Weidig writes that he has heard 
a number of the most important modern operas at Frank- 
furt, Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, etc., besides much orches- 
tral music. Some of his own orchestral works are sched- 
uled for performance this winter at various German cities, 
under his personal direction. Mr. Weidig, however, made 
arrangements to have the performances take place under 
the regular conductors of the various orchestras and will 
be at his post at the American Conservatory October 1. 
Heniot Levy will appear in recital at St. Louis October 2, 
for the National Guild of Violinists. Rene Devaties. 





Career Begun as a Violinist. 


It may not be generally known that the celebrated pian- 
ist, Katharine Goodson, began at the age of twelve years 





oe 














KATHARINE GOODSON AS A VIOLINIST. 


her career as a violinist. The accompanying photograph 
shows the fair pianist and her violin when she started out 
as a child upon what was intended to be a bow and string 
career. 





Nuts for Critics to Crack. 
[From the New York Sun.] 
To the Editor of the Sun—Sir: In the last year or so 

most of the musical writers in New York have been en- 
deAvoring to impress us with the sweeping statement that 
opera as given at the Metropolitan Opera House is quite 
the finest in the world; that the scenic equipment is un- 
paralleled, the ensemble perfect and the corps of principal 
singers unrivalled. 

European criticism of our singers, as for example the 
German eruption in the case of Fremstad’s Isolde, consid- 
ered by New York’s critics a creation par excellence, leads 
me to suspect that perhaps all is not as it should be there 
I confess I am weary of the usual American way of re- 
senting criticism, just or unjust. Telling one’s neighbors 
to correct their own faults before noticing ours may be 
very clever indeed, but will never lead us anywhere. Alas, 
I am a poor untravelled American. I have not heard 
“Carmen” at the Opera Comique, “Parsifal” at Bayreuth, 
or “Die Rosenkavalier” at the Royal Opera, Vienna, but I 
have encountered many such fortunates I have found 
a marked difference of opinion between these ladies and 








Madame HELENE 


MAIGILLE 


ANNOUNCES the OPENING 
OF HER OWN STUDIO 
at 42 West 28th Street, New York 


where she will in future hold all 
her classes and give all her lessons. 





Madame Maigille is no 
longer connected with any 
school of music. 


Applications for dates and hours 
now being received. 





Voice examinations on Mondays, 


Wednesdays and Saturdays at 2 o'clock. 





SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR 





Madame Maigille teaches the art 
of singing,which begins with absolute 
voice placing through to the finished 

rofessional in opera, oratorio, lieder, in 
nglish, French, German and Italian. 











gentlemen and New York newspaper articles, both as re 
gards productions and principal singers. 

Our much heralded band of “star artists” is really the 
For the feminine wing 
of the company there is nothing but praise, but why from 
the retirém®@nt of Sembrich to the coming of Hempel has 


“leading motif” for this discord. 


the opera house been without a first class coloratura? 
Surely Tetrazzini, Melba or Selma Kurtz was available 
during that period. With the arrival of Braun one woe- 
fully weak department has been greatly strengthened, but 
why should an opera house of the wealth and prestige of 
the Metropolitan boast of but two first class baritones to 
take care of the French and Italian parts? Why have we 
no successor of Fischer or Van Rooy in the German wing? 
Amato and Gilly are splendid singers, but could not the 
Metropolitan afford Ruffo, Battistini or Sammarco? If 
a master of the histrionic art is desired, why is Scotti pre- 
ferred to Renaud? 
ular baritone that ever sang in New York 

And why, oh why, the most important “why” of all, 
have we but one star tenor? Where are Bonci and Dal- 
mores? Why are tenors like Slezak and Jadlowker al- 
lowed to slip away? Does “operatic politics” answer all 
these questions, or shall we say, “O perfection of detail, 
what stars are sacrificed in thy name’? G. E. S. 

New York, September 20. 


Fritzi Scheff's New Song. 


The latter was possibly the most pop- 








One of the songs which Fritzi Scheff is singing in vaude- 
ville is “For You,” by Louis Merkel, of Selma, Ala, a 








young musician well known in New York professional 
circles. The words of the piece, which is florid in char- 
acter and quite sure to appeal to sopranos in quest of 
something short and brilliant for encore purposes, are by 
John H. Bacon, of Loudon Charlton's office. 





Sebald Returns to Chicago. 
Alexander Sébald was in New York last week, after a 
successful year in Europe. Mr. Sébald left Chicago about 
a year ago and went to Paris for a short stay for the pur 





ALEXANDER SERBALD 


his teaching work in that city 


pose of continuing Making 
Paris his headquarters, he made trips of longer or shorter 
durations all over Europe, including England, giving con 
certs and recitals in all of the larger cities and also many 
of the smaller cities, and playing with the most important 
symphony orchestras as well as many important choral 
societies and other musical organizations. In many of his 
orchestral concerts he played three large concertos in one 
evening, selecting very often the most difficult numbers in 
violin literature. 

But Sébald’s most gigantic task, and the feat which has 
brought his name into greatest prominence, is his playing 
of the twenty-four caprices of Paganini for violin alone in 
a single evening. It is very doubtful whether any other 
violinist would care to undertake this tremendous task and 
one can but admire a man who possesses the marvelous 
technic and endurance which such an undertaking r 
quires, Sébald has played these twenty-four 
fourteen of the largest cities of the world, and has thereby 


caprices in 


earned the title of “The New Paganini.” 

Sébald spent a portion of last spring and summer at his 
country place in Luzerne, Switzerland, and amused himself 
while there with his favorite sport, which is mountain 
climbing. He is fond of danger and ascends the highest 
and most dangerous peaks. He has now returned to Amer 
} 


ica and intends making his home in Chicago, where he i 


already very well known. 





Chilson-Ohrman Impressive Ballad Singer. 


Luella Chilson-Ohrman, whose success in concert, opera 
and oratorio has brought her national fame, is among th: 
few singers of the day, who has the simplicity of style d 
manded for rendering a ballad without making an anti 
climax, often the case when a great aria is followed by a 
simple song. 

When Madame Chilson-Ohrman sang in the West last 
year the critic of the San Francisco Chronicle 
thus upon her interpretation of ballads 


ommented 


Madame Chilson-Ohrman possesses a lyric soprano voice of 
quisite timbre and handles it in a thoroughly artistic way, showing 
a gteat amount of temperament She sings with purity f style 
absolutely refreshing and her interpretation of ballads equal t 


any artist ever heard here (Advertisement. ) 





Kazdo Enthusiastic Auer Admirer. 


A prosperous and busy season of lessons is anticipated 
by Victor Kiizdo, the Hungarian violinist, who has 
returned to New York from his annual visit to Leopold 
Auer, with whom he spent his vacation in study. His en 
thusiasm about the great master is infectious. To quot 
his own words: “This opportunity of studying every sum 
mer with Auer, I value more highly than I would the pos 
session of a Strad or a Guarnerius.” 
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with her illustrious husband at the piano. 
Professor, full of life, and this beautiful young woman, 
are indeed a very interesting couple. Through many of 
the years previous to their marriage the Professor had 
devoted his keenest interest to the exceptional talent of 
his present wife, and today finds in her one of the truest 
and most unrivalled exponents of his own world-famous 
method of piano instruction. This fact is more substan- 
tially asserted when one takes notice of a few of the 
pupils who have been entrusted to her care, such as Nadia 
Cheban, Mena Tépfer and Paul Schramm, who represent 
the most promising, and who have already won convincing 
renown for themselves in the European musical world. 

The rich musical nature of Madame Leschetizky, her re- 
fined temperament and her extraordinary intensive person- 
ality, make of her an eminent artist whose reputation as 
such is well established in all the principal European cen- 
ters, 

Following are a few press notices concerning Madame 
Leschetizky’s last London appearance: 


The reappearance of Madame Leschetizky in London should be 
a matter of gratification to musicians, for at the recital she gave 





MADAME AND PROFESSOR LESCHETIZKY. 
Photo by Lewis Sampson. 


yesterday evening at Bechstein Hall she showed an expansion of 
power and a widening of outlook that gave her high rank among 
contemporary pianists. She indicated a special gift in the 
interpretation of the music of Brahms, giving it a meaning it is 
rarely made to possess. She seemed to see eye to eye with the com- 
poser and therefore reproduced his thoughts with s completeness 
that is not often realized.—Daily Telegraph, 





Madame Leschetizky is endowed with a strength of touch that 
at times approaches the masculine in power, but this can be sub- 
dued to the softest and most caressing of pianissimos. 

Depth of thought, careful study of detail and finish of style were 
written largely in the impression she gave. —Morning Post. 





Her playing is a8 masterly as the circumstances would lead one 
to expect; but there is more im it than mere technical command, 
real musicianship, the expression of an artistic nature.—Standard. 





Yesterday evening at the Bechstein Hall I heard a pianist who 
has the right to give a recital. That right is seldom proved, but 
Madame Leschetizky has cultivated style and much variety and 
power of technic She proved that she has musical feeling 
and high intelligence.—Daily News. (Advertisement.) 





May Haughwout’s | Pupils’ Success. 


May Haughwout, who is well known as a reader, an im 
personator and a writer of monologues, sketches and short 
stories, is equally successful in the line of criticism and 
coaching of others in kindred subjects. 

Mrs. Benton McMillin, of Tennessee, wife of ex-Gov- 
ernor MoMillin, was chosen to play the principal role ia 
the Greek drama, “The Fire Regained,” by Sidney Hirsch. 
Of this pageant play, recently presented in Nashville, Col- 
lier’s Weekly speaks of it as “The most artistic and am- 
bitious spectacle ever given in the South.” Mrs. McMillin, 
trained by Miss Haughwout, played the part of Pallas 
Athene. 

Another pupil and protege of Miss Haughwout is Minna 
Gombel, who is to make her debut this winter before a 
New York audience in a very clever part in the play, 
“Madam President,” at the Garrick Theater. There were 
many applicants for this part, and all, it is said, were more 
experienced than Miss Gombel, who was selected. She was 
prepared for the stage entirely by Miss Haughwout. 





The concert of Europe has decided that the Turk must 
get out of Adrianople, but the solo part of effecting the 
ejection has not been assigned.—Rochester Post-Express. 
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DR. CARL RETURNS FROM ABROAD. 


Dr. William C. Carl, the distinguished American organ- 
ist, returned last week on the steamship Lusitania from his 
visit with the Guilmant family in Paris, in the best of 
health, ready for an active season 

While abroad, Dr. Carl presented the French committee 
of the Guilmant Monument Fund with the subscription 
from America, through the American committee, of which 
Dr. Carl is chairman. The work on the monument in 
honor of the great French composer will be started this 
fall, and when completed will be placed at the side of the 
Trocadero, where M. Guilmant appeared so frequently and 
scored many of his greatest successes. 

When met by a representative of the Musicat Courter, 
Dr. Carl was very enthusiastic over his trip, and the recep- 
tions accorded him. 

The famous Guilmant Library, one of the finest in the 
world, has been given to the Sorbonne, although Dr. Carl 
is the possessor of many valuable works presented to him 
by the family. The organ built by his father and of which 
he was always so proud, is now at the Conservatoire, while 
the marble bust is in the Petit Salon. “I was royally en- 
tertained by the family,” said Dr. Carl, “and was the guest 
of Felix Guilmant, the artist.” 

“Did you meet any of the French organists?” 

“Yes, I was entertained by Joseph Bonnet, who is one 
of the most active artists in Europe today. Every Sunday 
morning during the season he plays a program of organ 
music at 11 o'clock at St. Eustache, of which he is organist. 
The choir does not sing at this service, and the curé has 
instituted the mass especially for M. Bonnet. The church 
is crowded with the wealth and fashion of Paris, and so 
much so that the priests of other dioceses complain that 
their parishioners should invariably go there. 

“M. Bonnet is writing a set of variations for me, on the 
‘Star Spangled Banner,’ for my American tournee, and 
has just published a set of twelve pieces, one of which is 
dedicated to the memory of the Titanic’s victims. He will 
concertise this season in England, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and at St. Eustache will play all the works of 
Bach, in addition to many important novelties and manu- 
scripts. 

“At Notre Dame, I met Louis Vierne, who succeeded 
M. Guilmant at the Schola Cantorum. His playing im- 
pressed me very much, and is both scholarly and brilliant. 
In his rendition of a Bach chorale, I have rarely heard 
anything more beautiful. M. Vierne is writing his fourth 
organ symphony for me and when finished will be pro- 
duced here. To my astonishment, the great organ is still 
blown by eight men. On questioning M. Vierne as to why 
an electric motor had not been substituted, he replied, 
‘You know -things move slowly in France. In America, 
the change, I presume, could be effected at once, while 
here it would be necessary to discuss it for ten years.’ At 
St. Augustin I spent a delightful afternoon with Eugene 
Gigout, listening to his marvelous improvisations. It as- 
tounds me each year to see how such men as Saint-Saéns, 
Widor and Gigout hold their own and appear many years 
younger than they actually are. Gigout, who succeeded 
Guilmant at the Conservatoire, has exceptional success 
with his class this year, closing the season with three 
Premier prix, a Premier accessit, and a second accessit. 
Georges Jacob, a distinguished Guilmant pupil, played 
all the chorales of Bach, with descriptive analysis of each, 
at the Schola Cantorum last winter, and will do so again 
this coming season. M. Jacob is a brilliant organist, and 
a most charming gentleman. I was quite astounded to see 
in the Sunday papers, that instead of announcing the usual 
high mass, a sacred concert is given instead in several 
of the largest churches, showing that something has to 
be done to attract the people even in Paris. In former 
years nothing of, this kind was considered n-cessar/. 
Charles Tournemire, the successor of César Franck at St. 
Clotilde, presented me with his Triple Chorale, a work 
of unusual ability for the organ, and showing the consum- 
mate musician that he is. 

“Harold Bauer I found hard at work in his beautiful 
studio, even on a fete dag, with many Americans study- 
ing with him. Bauer soon leaves for his tour of the 
United States, to last the entire season, as does Charles 
W. Clark and Alice Verlet, of the Opera. 

“Did you spend the summer in Paris?” 

“No, I remained several weeks in the Swiss mountains, 
near Montreux, and at one of the most attractive retreats 
possible for a musician in search of rest. There is al- 
ready a most distinguished artist colony in this locality. 
Paderewski, with his magnificent villa and grounds: Jcs+f 





Hofmann, with his bungalow now nearing completion ; Sem- 
brich- at Ouchey; Rudolph Ganz at Clarens; Schelling, 
Dalmores, Weingartner, Pugno, Ysaye, Stavenhagen, Zeis- 
ler, Oberhoffer, Christine Miller, William J. Guard, 
Leo C. Miller, John Spencer Camp and Warren R. Hed- 
den and family, who spent some time with me—all were 
there this summer. One of the important events was the 
birthday party given by Paderewski, when eight of the 
guests played a selection for sixteen hands. These were 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Samaroff, Weingartner, Stavin'- 
gen, Ganz, Schelling and Stokowski. During the even- 
ing Hofmann and Schelling, dressed as piano movers, came 
in carrying a piano—on setting down the instrument they 
opened a door and out walked Madame Samaroff, to the 
delight of the guests. 

“Did you visit any of the noted schools of music?” 

“Yes, I had the opportunity of visiting several. In Brus- 
sels I went through the Conservatoire Royale, where Fétis, 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, 


Gavaert, and Tinel have been directors, and now Leon 
Dubois holds the coveted position. In London I made a 
study of the methods used by the Royal College of Or 
ganists, Royal College of Music, Royal Academy of Music, 
Trinity School of Music, and the London Organ School 
The new building of the Royal Academy is one of the 
finest in the world, and the equipment of this, as well in 
fact as in all the others, offers every up to date advantage 
to the student. I was delighted to see that several firms 
have built rooms for practising purposes, where students 
can go and practise from an hour to the entire day by 
paying a nominal fee. This is sadly needed in New York, 
and I hope that something of the same sort can soon be 
instituted. 

“In London I was most cordially received by J. Spencer 
Curwen, the well known publisher, and editor of the Mu- 
sical Herald, who tendered me a reception to meet the 
London organists. Most unfortunately my engagements 
in America would not permit of remaining, and was there- 
fore forced to decline. I however heard heard one of the 
Promenade Concerts, directed by Sir Henry Wood, and 
Sarah Bernhardt in ‘La Samaritaine,’ the famous artist ap 
pearing younger and more vigorous than ever. I went 
down to Olympia to see the exhibition of the piano firms, 
which is one of the largest and most comprehensive of its 
kind yet held. 

“The collection of old instruments included those used 
by Chopin at his London concerts, the one used by the 
Prince Consort and until recently retained in his room at 
Buckingham Palace, the one of Sir George Stuart, played 
from the conductor's desk, etc. In addition to this, an 
opportunity was given whereby one could see a piano built 
from start to finish; the workmen were there with their 
tools, and everything in active operation. It was a notable 
exhibit. I had, however, an amusing experience. Anxious 
to ascertain if any of the church organ builders were ex 
hibiting, I asked a gentleman in charge of one of the lead- 
ing piano booths if he could tell me. He replied, ‘Do you 
wish to buy an organ, for if so I want to sell you one?’ 
‘No,’ I said, ‘but if you wish to engage an organi t here, 
I am quite ready to play!’ ‘All the more,’ said he, ‘if you 
play, you should buy this organ, which I can honestly 
recommend.’ ‘No,’ I have all the organs necessary at my 
disposal and therefore don't want to purchase.” ‘But this 
one, he persisted, ‘is exceptional, and I particularly want 


you to buy it.’ Whereupon I interrupted and said, “You 
have not yet replied to my question.’ ‘As to that,’ he said, 
‘I don’t know; go ask the secretary.” As this gentleman 
said there was none, I did not ask for any more infor- 
mation. 

“I went on to the Gloucester Music Festival to hear the 
new Saint-Saéns oratorio, “The Promised Land, conducted 
in person by the composer. I wish it were possible to 
speak with enthusiasm regarding the new work, which un- 
fortunately is only new in that it was but recently written 
There is nothing to remind one of the composer of ‘Sam 
son and Delilah,’ or any of the works which have made 
him world famous. I also heard the rewritten Te Deum 
by Dr. Parry, a new motet, ‘Ye Holy Angels Bright,’ by 
Stanford; the second symphony by Elgar, all conducted 
by the composers; then a choral service where a motet by 
Bach was sung, and a capital performance of the Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor by Bach, played by Dr. Sinclair on 
the Cathedral organ In the evening Verdi's ‘Manzoni’ 
Requiem, the Vorspiel to ‘Parsifal,’ and a large portion of 
Handel's ‘Israel in Egypt’ were rendered under the able 
direction of Dr. A. Herbert Brewer—and all this in one 
day! It was the greatest musical dissipation I have ever 
indulged in, and although I had Louis Koemmenich, con 
ductor of the New York Oratorio Society, as a near neigh- 
bor, I felt that a return to Switzerland for additional rest 
would not go amiss. 

“Did you enlarge your repertory ?” 

“Yes, I am returning with many novelties, both from 
the Continent as well as Fngland These | shall utilize 
at the ‘Old First’ Church, at the Guilmant Organ School, 
and during my tour of organ concerts I signed a con 
tract to edit the liturgical and several other of the lesser 


lexander Guilmant, with Schott 


known organ works of 
& Company in London before sailing, these to appear in 
three volumes. 

“What are your plans?” 

“These are many I am engaged as soloist with the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra at the December concert, 
and will play the Marche-Fantaisie, for Organ and Or 
chestra, by Guilmant, based on two chorals (‘Iste Confes 
sor’ and ‘Ecce Sacerdos Magnus’). I will exhibit a large 
number of new organs—give a series of recitals at the ‘Old 
First’ Church, where I will also produce several impor 
tant novelties, this in addition to my work at the Guilmant 


Organ School, which reopens October 7 
“Before leaving Paris I was successful in placing my 
pupil—Rowland William Claffey—as assistant to M. Behr 


ens, at Holy Trinity Church in the Avenue del’ Alma 


“What do you think of the advantages f rganists in 
America today ?” 

lo this Dr. Carl replied with enthusiasm There is no 
question but what we offer greater advantages than to be 
had in any other country at the present time To begin 
with there 18 a greater incentive for work, inasmuch as 
recitals-are more numercus, and these are better attended 
with scarcely an exception Musical services in our 
churches are becoming each season more general, and with 
the advent of organs in our municipal halls, theaters, ho 
tels, private residences and department stores, as well as 
those in the churches, it is bound to popularize the instru 
ment and create a larger demand for organ musi One 
can, without doubt, hear more organ music here now than 
in any other country. Each year | notice the change, and 


it is most gratifying to see it.” 


Naegele Recital at Watertown, N. Y. 

Charles Frederick Naegele, Jr., gave an interesting pian 
recital in the High School Auditorium, Watertown, N. Y 
Tuesday evening, September 16. He made an excellent 
impression and was recalled at the conclusion of each 
number. 

Mr. Naegele’s Chopin numbers were thoroughly enjoyed 
and many expressed their desire to have this young artist 
appear here again in the near future. The concert was 
under the direction of the Morning Musica! Society 


Daniel Visanska to Resume Work October 1. 


October 1 will find Daniel Visanska, teacher of violin 
back at work in his New York and Philadelphia studios 
Mr. Visanska has been spending the past three months in 
the Adirondacks enjoying a good rest preparatory to a 
busy season 
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ST. PAUL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Schubert Club Will Open Season October 10— 
Chicago Opera Company to Visit St. Paul 
in April—“Parsifal” in the Repertory— 
Teaching Generally Resumed. 


The Schubert Club, that pioneer musical organization 
and Alma Mater of all St. Paul’s worthy musical organiza- 
tions, opens the season October 10 with a recital by Louise 





MRS. WARREN BRIGGS, 
Popular president of the Schubert Club of St. Paul. 

Homer, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera House, who 
among other things will sing a song written by Leopold 
Bruenner, the scholarly director of the Choral Art So- 
ciety, entitled “Eldorado,” and dedicated to the club's pop- 
ular and public spirited president, Mrs. Warren Briggs. 
Madame Homer’s appearance will be followed on No- 
vember 3 by a recital under the same auspices, presenting 
Cecil Fanning, the young American baritone whose artis- 
tic lieder singing so captivated London and other European 
cities during the past season, As usual, Mr. Fanning will 





ROSEMARY GLOSZ-ROSE. 








be accompanied at the piano by Mr. Turpin. November 
25 the club offers the Flonzaley Quartet and early in De- 
cember, Edna Gunnar Peterson, the Chicago pianist, in 
recital. Other attractions of equal importance will be 
announced by the club later. The Choral Art Society, 
recently taken under the management of the Schubert 
Club, will give two concerts, January 1 and March 12. 

Ree 

Lima O’Brien, the popular impresaria, will help usher in 

the new year by a course of four artist recitals to be given 
at the Auditorium. These include Josef Hofmann, pianist, 
January 15; Alma Gluck, soprano, February 5; Mischa 
Elman, violinist, March 12; Schumann-Heink, contralto, 
April 16. 

eer 

November 24 Melba and Kubelik will be heard in con- 

cert at the Auditorium, and in March, Ysaye, who made 
such a deep impression here during his visit last season, 
will be heard in recital. 

nene 


Pavlowa with her company of mimes and dancers will 
be seen at the Metropolitan Opera House in this city some 
time in January. There are several other prospects as 
yet not definite enough for announcement whereby several 
eminent artists will in all probability appear here in 
recital. 


An outlook which has, however, been definitely fixed in 
our musical horizon for the spring, is a visit from the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company during the early part of 
April. Contracts have been signed whereby the full 
strength of that excellent organization will be brought 
here for a season of five performances including one of 
“Parsifal.” A performance of “Tosca” with Mary Garden 
is also one of the operas to be given, and Bonci, Titta Ruffo 
and the others will be heard in some of their greatest roles. 

neRre 


The local teaching profession is for the most part back 
in town after summer vacations and the various studios are 
well at work. Prominent departures for the season are 
those of Lewis Shawe, Mrs. Snyder and Mrs. Thurston. 
The former has gone to Germany for study and the last 
mentioned has gone to New York to study with Oscar 
Saenger. Mrs. Snyder, whose class is one of the largest 
and most important here, leaves for China by way of 
Europe the first of October. She will take with her to 
Italy a few of her advanced pupils, placing them in Flor- 
ence with Vanini. She will later proceed to China, where 
she will spend the winter with her son, who is a professor 
in one of the large English universities of tha: 
country. J. McCiurr BeEttows. 





Rosemary Glosz-Rose to Sing. 





For the closing concert of the Missouri 
Athletic Club series in St. Louis, Mo., Man 
ager Oscar Condon has arranged for the ap- 
pearance of Rosemary Glosz-Rose, the famous 
dramatic soprano. The remainder of the se- 
ries, all of which was booked by Mr. Condon, 
includes Frances Alda, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, assisted by Frank la 
Forge, Gutia Casini; also Alice Nielsen. 





Myrtle Elvyn’s Dual Gifts. 





Few women are endowed with the dual gifts 
—beauty and genius. Myrtle Elvyn, the 
American pianist, is one of these fortunate 
daughters of Eve. Her beauty is striking and 
her musical genius is no less pronounced. 

In critical Germany Miss Elvyn found in- 
stant favor. When she appeared in Berlin 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
reviews of her playing were most laudatory; 
her technic was described as polished and her 
renditions were styled as thoroughly musical. 
Miss Elvyn won her first laurels in Germany 
through her performances of the Mozart C 
minor, the Saint-Saéns F major, op. 103, and 
the Liszt E flat major concertos. Another 
thing which surprised the exacting music 
critics of Germany was Miss Elvyn’s reper- 
tory. 





De Tréville to Open 
St. Louis Orchestra Season. 





Yvonne de Treville, the noted coloratura 
soprano, has been chosen to open the season 
of the St. Louis Orchestra, under Max Zach, 
on November 7 and 8 Madame de Trevills 
will also open the artists’ series at the Evan- 
ston Club, under the management of Rachel 
Kinsolving, on November 5. From Evanston 
Madame de Treville will go to St. Louis. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Ziegler Institute Doings—Kursteiner’s New Songs 
—Mrs. S. C. Ford Here—Jacobs Quartet First 
Concert—“What Is the Mehan Method?”— 
Robsarte Back from Canadian Wilds— 
Hulsmann Children — Warford’s 
New Studio— Nichols Teaching. 


New York, September 22, 1913. 

Preliminary private and class lessons have begun the 
season of the Ziegler Institute. These lessons are given 
daily previous to the fall term, which begins October 1, 
opening with a public recital, when certificates and di- 
plomas will be awarded to the students who passed the 
approval of the examination board at Rumford Hall, in 
June. This season is sure to prove most successful, new 
and prominent teachers having been engaged; the school 
affords many free advantages. The full course includes 
instruction in singing, dancing, English, French, Italian, 
sight singing, harmony, and dramatic art, so essential to 
the student contemplating an operatic career. The di- 
rector, Anna E. Ziegler, takes personal charge of every 
voice, her associates working on the same general technical 
lines in developing pure production of tone, using the 
principles of the old Italian school, each voice and talent 
being developed to its fullest facility. One of the im- 
portant new features of the institute will be the famous 





“Dalcroze System” of rhythmical dancing, which will 
prove of great advantage to the students. Applications are 
row received, and students admitted at any time. Ap- 


pointments may be had by applying to the secretary, 
Ziegler School of Normal Singing, 1425 Broadway, New 
York. 

RRR 


Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, composer and teacher, with 
studies at The Narragansett, Broadway and Ninety-fourth 
street, and for a dozen years past head of the musical de 
partment at Ogontz School, is back from his vacation, 
ready to begin work. He prints the following indorse- 
ment from Robert Teichmiiller, professor at the Royal 
Conservatory of Music of Leipsic: 

To students who desire to study with me either at the 
Conservatory or privately, I recommend a preliminary course with 
Jean Paul Kirsteiner, who was my assistant in Leipsic. 

Rosert TecumO.ier 

Frances G. Bennett, late principal of Ogontz School, 
wrote: “In an experience of thirty years he is the best 
teacher I have ever known.” Florence Baldwin, principal 
of the Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, wrote: “A most suc- 
cessful and powerful teacher in my school.” Mr. Kiir- 
steiner has composed two new songs, “The Heart’s Call” 
and “Where Dreams Come True,” both for medium voice : 
they will be published in the near future. 

neRe”e 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson's Celestine 
Burchell, of New York, has a very pure and high voice; 
it is “clear as a bell,” true and expressive, and she 
enunciates especially well. These qualities made her sing- 
ing of Cadman’s “At Dawning” and Mendelssohn’s “Jeru- 
salem, Thou That Killest,” entirely enjoyable, at a recent 
private hearing. She would like a church position. 


zene 


Eva Emmet Wycoff was soprano soloist at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., in July, and immediately on returning to New York 
two new pupils began lessons. She sang at the William 
Havemeyer funeral as soprano of the quartet. She looks 
for a good season. 


soprano pupil, 


zene 


Mrs. S. C. Ford (Estelle Ford), so long identified with 
Cleveland music, has returned to New York from a stay 
of some months in London, Vienna and elsewhere. She 
took her daughter to Vienna, where she is devoting her- 
self to artistic piano playing. She has gone for a visit of 
a fortnight in Cleveland, and from October 1 on will be 
continuously in the metropolis. She is available for 
church substitute work; her permanent address is 52 East 
Fifty-fourth street, York Club 


zane 


Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian tenor, arrived 
White Star line steamer last week, going at once to Laurel 
Beach, Milford, Conn. He has various concerts and other 
appearances booked in that vicinity, as well as in New 
England. He appears as soloist at the first concert of the 
Rubinstein Club. 


on a 


zee 


Max Jacobs, violinist and head of the string quartet of 
that name, gave his first quartet concert of the season 
September 109, at the Intermediate School Auditorium, 
Long Branch. The program consisted of Schubert's post- 
humous quartet, Gretchaninow’s quartet, short quartet 
numbers by modern composers, and violin solos by Kreis- 





ler and Zimbalist. Ira Jacobs was at the piano, and the 
recital had good attendance and attentive listeners. 
nere 

L. M. Hubbard, director of the Lachmund Conservatory 
of Music, has issued a four page folder containing ex- 
cerpts from criticisms in well known journals, on the 
work done last year, his first season, at this institution 
the Musicat Courter leads with seven notices, followed 
by the Globe, the Tribune, Evening Mail, etc. 

nRre 

“What Is the Mehan Method?” is the title of a sixteen 
page folder issued by John Dennis Mehan and Mrs. Me- 
han. It contains an estimate of Mr. Mehan as teacher ot 
the science of voice production, written eighteen years ago 
by a well known critic; comments by experts, artist pupils, 
composers and musicians all over the United States, and 
personal letters from pupils who have attained renown in 
opera, concert and work. These Rachel 
Frease Green, Robert Kent Parker, Mary Jordan, John 
Barnes Wells, Elsa Mabelle Gilman, Mabelle 
Corey, Bicknell Young and Glenn Hall. Excellent pictures 


church are: 


Duncan, 
of this artist couple embellish the pages. A supplement 
has ititeresting material, and the announcement for 1913 
14 is full of special information. 
nere 
Zilpha Barnes Wood, following a very successful sum- 
mer season of teaching and resting at Spotswood Arms, 
Virginia Beach, Va., returned to New York and 
opened her Carnegie Hall studio September 22. Her con 
templated trip abroad is deferred until next spring. 
nne 
Lionel Robsarte, the eminent vocal teacher, returns this 
month from his trip into the wilds of Canada. Many of 
his pupils have prominent positions in church, in operatic 
companies, and on the concert stage. 


has 


Ree 
The splendid progress of the Hulsmann children in ob- 
taining wide reputation last season was gratifying, 


especially to their teacher, Antoinette Ward. They gave 
recitals in the Wanamaker Auditorium, appeared before 


the National Music Teachers’ Association, at Pough- 
keepsie, and were heard elsewhere 
nner 

Claude Warford’s studio in the Metropolitan Opera 


House Building, 1425 Broadway, is a place where unusual 
teaching is done, and this is because he is not only a 
singer, but that greater thing, a musician. His choir in 
Morristown, N. J., is the leader in that suburb, and all 
that he plans has behind it the spirit of thoughtfulness. 
nur 

John W. Nichols, the well known tenor, has reopened 
his studio at 330 West Fifty-eighth street, New York, and 
is now training the voices of aspiring young students who 
have come to him from all over the country. His singing 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., Assembly, and at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., this summer brought him a number of pupils who 
fourid in his work the bel canto they wished for them 
selves, and have therefore come to New York to study 
with him. Mr. Nichols has studied with the best 
masters in the old world as well as here. In Paris he was 
under Jean de Reszke, who became greatly interested in 
him. He said Mr. Nichols’ voice was perfectly placed, 
owing to the good work under Dr. Carl Dufft of this city 
and Edward Iles of London, combined with his own ef- 
forts and a naturally good voice as a foundation. Re- 
cently he has had special study with Signor Braggiotti, of 
Florence, Italy, with whom Riccardo Martin studied in 
Italy. Mr. Nichols is a teacher who does not overlook 
the fact that Nature has her share in the work of culti- 
vating a voice. His pupils are delighted with the sim- 
plicity of his explanations. 


very 





Wilbur A. Luyster, Sight Singing Specialist. 

The absolute importance of sight singing is becoming 
more and more realized by vocal teachers, and serious 
minded students of vocal music today Many a vocalist 
with a beautiful voice is unable to qualify for that posi 
tion which the voice alone would merit, because of defi 
ciency in sight reading, when a comparatively short period 
of study with a skilful teacher in this branch would greatly 
obviate the difficulty. 

The results obtained by Wilbur A 
York specialist in sight singing, are too well known to 
need elaboration here. It is interesting, however, to note 
the great demand for Mr. Luyster as a teacher in this 
branch. He has given personal instruction in the Metro 
politan Opera Company School, New York College of 
Music, and the Brooklyn Institute of Music, for many 
years. He has taught the individual pupils of many prom- 
inent vocal teachers, and given exhibitions, concerts and 
demonstrations of results every year. 

Mr. Luyster is the founder of the Chevi method of 
sight singing, adopted by the parochial school system of 
New York (and many other cities), having taught in the 
School of St. Francis Xavier, All Saints, St. Stephen, be- 
fore the work was adopted by the school board 


Luyster, the New 





t WITEK 


Mme. Witek's reputation as a fa- 
mous pupil of Lesohetizky, of the 
Hochschule of Beriin and of 
Joachim, together with her pract!- 
cal knowledge of orchestra! leader- 
shio and ensemble playing, make 
her one of the foremost musicians 
coming over this season. 


Applications for Mme. Witek's 





Herr Witek Is one of the interna- 
thonally great violinists, 
ly the tmaster and Soloist 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, now also Concertmaster and 
Soloist of the Boston Symphony 
Grohestra. A recognized master 
musician and violin instreetor of 
the first rank many of whose 
piis are now appearing in this 
country and Europe. 


: 



















Reservations for Herr Witek’s 
pianoforte instruction and Ensem- — teaching time will de filed in the 
die Classes now being rece! ved. order recelved. 





For Catalogue and Information, Address Box (7 


THE von ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
44 West 85th St., New York 












CENTURY OPERA. 


First Week of Opera in English Shows Gratify- 
ing Results—New York Has Evidently 
Accepted Popular L Scheme. 


With the performance of “Aida” in Italian on Monday 


evening, the Century Opera Company closed its first week 
It was an exceedingly successful week from every point 
of view and it is satisfying to note that the New York 


public has evidently accepted this popular opera as an in 
tegral part of the music life of the city and have given 
it enthusiastic It has been noted with pleasure 
that the cheaper 
filled. This is also satisfying, for at this season of the 
year the class of people who would occupy the more ex 


support 
seats especially have been constantly 


pensive seats are, to a large extent, yet absent from th: 
and the fact that 
tically sold out every night during the week, with the ex 


city, this great auditorium was prac 
ception of a limited number of the most expensive seats, 
shows that this undertaking has met with popular ap 
proval and that the New York public has at last been sup 
plied with opera of the sort it has so long wished for 

performance was excellent and some 
high 
Gustaf Bergmann 


The cast at every 
of the 
merit 


interpreters proved to be of a artistic 


Especially among these were 
who sang the part of Radames on Tuesday and Thursday 


role in the 


evenings; Eugenio Foleo, who sang the same 
Italian performance Monday evening, and Lois Ewell 
who sang the role of Aida, exhibiting great artistic ability 


placement, duc 
d'Aubigné, of Paris 


good vocal control and voice 


to her 


especially 


probably instruction with Mr 


who is also the teacher of Felice Lyn 


The only novelty of the Italian night, in addition to 
Mr. Foleo, was Victor Navarrini, who sang the part of 
the King with much vigor. It is probably a surprise t 
some of those who are interested in this undertaking t 


on this Italian night, wa 
should 


the house, one of th 
the food for” 
much thought upon the question of opera in English, for 


find that 


largest of whole week, which give 


if the public really cares not at all in which language the 
opera is sung, and supports the same opera in Italian as 
well as or even better than in English, then, of course, ther« 
would be little reason for changing the custom so long in 


vogue in this country of giving operas in the languag 
in which they were originally composed. But it is our 
belief that a very large portion of the audience which 
filled the Century Theater on Monday evening to hear 


ns of Italian 
In all events, we will simply have to wait and ob 


“Aida” in Italian consisted of Italians or pers 


descent 


serve other audiences to learn whether there is really no 


difference in this city in the support of opera in Englis 


and the same operas in foreign languages. 


One thing is sure, the Century Opera Company is quit 


equal to the average European municipal opera, and it 
would be unfair and unjust to this effort were it not sup 
ported. For we have all heard the enthusiastic traveler 


returning from abroad with his glowing accounts of de 


lightful renditions of opera in Europe at reasonable prices 


L. M. Ruben Locates in New York. 





LM 
of the 


Ruben, formerly connected with the management 


Metropolitan Opera Company, and who has been 


identified with musical enterprises and represented for a 
and concert artists visit 
New York 
where he 


number of years foreign operatic 


ing the United States, has returned to after a 
‘ Montreal, 


politan ( pera Company 


managed th 
Anna 


four years’ sojourn in 
Metr: 


company 


tour of the Pavlova 


and her and prominent concert stars and organ 


izations 





A new opera house is being built in Crefeld 
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LA PALME 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Covent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Montrsal Opera Co., Montreal 
Address: 4478 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 


Fmilio de Gogorza 


Baritone 


Management: Antonia Sawyer. 1425 Broadway, New York 








THE EMINENT AUSTRIAN PIANIST 


ure UNSCHULD 


VON 
Court Pianist Queen Romania. Plano Recitais and Lectures. Pirst 
Plano Method Ifustrated by Motion Pictures. Address 


BUROPEAN CONCERT BUREAU, 1320 P. St., Washington, D. Cc. 


Steinway Piano Used 


“<~ HAUGHWOUT 
eS 








Specialist in 
RECITATIONS and IMITATIONS 
COSTUME RECITALS 


| First American Season 
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SG y 


OVIDE MUSIN’ of viola 


Recognized as the HIGHEST SCHOOL of violin playing in the U.S. 









Exclusive Management: 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway. New York 














Instruction given by this 
world renowned Virtuoso 
person, in the Au 
thentic tempo s, style, 
fingering an id bowing of 
the classical repertory, an 
cient and modern 
Musin'’s SPECIAL SYS 
TEM greatly LESSENS 
the time ordinarily spent 
in acquiring technic ana 
ow control Write . rT 
etter regar« ling 





CTAL CORRI sPONDENCE “COURSE. 


HARMONY, with eminent teachers. Voice produc- 


Mme. OVIDE MUSIN, coloratura 

for limited imber students Practice unre 

‘ HAPERONAGI Fy Ahears the REGISTRAR, 

51 West 76th St., N.Y. Tel. 8268 Schuyler 








YVONNE DE 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 


GRAND OPERA PRIMA-DONNA 
SEASON 1913-14 


in America from October to March. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals and Festivals. 








European Address: 68 rue de l'Aurore, Bruxelles, Belgium 
American Address: - 62 De Hart Place, Ehzabeth, W. J. 
Cable Address: Detreville-Bruxelles 


Morr1S 


Teacher of Singing 
In All Branches 























1730 Broadway, Cor. 55th St. 


Telephone, 4117 Columbus 











Egenieff -as Amfortas. 

Franz Egenieff, the distinguished German operatic and 
concert baritone, is herewith shown in the role of Am- 
fortas, which he sang in Henry W. Savage's English pro- 
duction of “Parsifal” in this country during 1904-1905. 
Other members of the cast were Pytnam Griswold, as 








FRANZ EGENIEFF AS AMFORTAS IN “PARSIFAL.” 
Robert Kent Parker, as Titurel; Alois Penn- 


Homer Lind, as Klingsor, and Kirkby- 


Gurnemanz ; 
arini, as Parsifal; 
Lunn, as Kundry. 

Mr. Egenieff will make a concert tour of America dur- 
ing this season under the management of the Concert Di- 
rection M. H. Hanson, of New York. 


How Vera Barstow ‘Startled Vienna. 


It was in musical Vienna that the youthful Vera Barstow 
deeply impressed the critics and the skeptical musicians by 
her splendid performance of the Beethoven concerto. For 
any violinist to attempt this giant work is sufficient to 
place him, or her, in the ranks of the serious performers, 
but when a young and slender girl walks on the stage, 
stands in front of a large orchestra and faces a multitude 
in the auditorium and then starts to play the Beethoven 
masterpiece it is scarcely to be wondered at that the old and 
knowing sit up and take notice. That is what the musical 





VERA BARSTOW. 


public of Vienna did when Vera Barstow played Beetho- 
ven’s concerto the winter before last. 

Following the rendition of the Beethoven number M’ss 
Barstow played the difficult. Paganini concerto in B minor, 
with the cadenza by Luigi von Kunits, Miss Barstow's 
teacher. Here the audience witnessed a remarkable ex- 
hibition of virtuosity 

That Miss Barstow should win so complete a triumph 
in Vienna was doubly gratifymg to her, because that city 
is second home to her; it was there that she pursued her 


advanced studies, and usually it is not in a city where an 
artist is best known that the happiest results are achieved. 

Miss Barstow’s first American tour will open formally 
on October 19 with a Chicago recital; however, this recital 
will be preceded by a number of appearances, beginning 
October 1 in Fall River, Mass., and including Altoona, 
Johnstown, and other Pennsylvania and Ohio c:ties en route 
to Chicago. Harold Osborn-Smith is the violinist’s ac- 
companist. 





Grand Rapids’ Active Club. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., September 19, 1913. 

The first regular meeting of the St. Cecilia Society w Il 
be held October 3. Many improvements have been made 
in the building during the summer vacation, and the com- 
ing year promises to be highly successful. 

The first recital will be given October 17 by Helena 
Stone Torgerson, harpist, assisted by Florence Hodge, 
pianist, and Ruth Alta Rodgers, violinist. On November 
28 Harold Henry, pianist, of Chicago, will be heard in re- 
cital. January 16 David and Clara Mannes will give a 
recital. 

The Lenten Recital will be given in the Christian Science 
Church, by Clarence Dickinson. 

It is with great pleasure the society announces the en- 
gagement of Julia Culp for March 31, 1914. A..G i. 





Klibansky’s Vacation Trip. 


Sergei Klibansky, the well known Russian vocal instruc. 
tor of New York, spent his summering traveling in Europe, 








KLIGANSAY AND PUPIL, 


WALTER JAN KUHN. 


visiting, among other places, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Frank- 
fort and Hamburg. During his stay abroad Mr. Klibansky 
met many of his former pupils. One of them, Walter 
Jankuhn, who was discovered by Klibansky some five 
years ago, is now singing with marked success in operetta 
in Hamburg. Tila Jansen, another artist-pupil, sang the 
Goosegirl at the Stadt Theater in Hamburg a fortnight 
ago with great success. 

Mr. Klibansky travelled in company with Mr. and Mrs 
Howard P,..Gilmoure, of New York. Americans are fa- 
milia Mrs, Gilmoure’s charming compositions, par- 
ticularly her “Slumber Song” and her Lied entitled “Hame 
to the Highlands,” which have been sung in America by 
Madame Gadski and Elena Gerhardt. The texts to Mrs. 
Gilmoure’s songs were written by her husband. 

Mr. Klibansky and the Gilmoures sailed for New York 
on the New Amsterdam September 13; he resumes in- 
struction September 25 at 212 West Fifty-ninth street. 





Evan Williams at Worcester. 


One of the solo features of the Worcester Festival will 
be Evan Williams, the well known Welsh tenor, who seems 
to have no so called “rest season.” Winter and summer 
he is always crowded for time, and it seems as if he could 
sing every day in the year. 

Last season Mr, Williams was heard at nearly every 
big festival in the country, and his appearance at Worces- 
ter next week will be most welcome. 
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Maud Powell Not a Suffragette. 


Maud Powell, whom Henry T. Firick, critic of the New 
York Evening Post, declared to be “the greatest violinist 
of her sex” is not a suffragist. While not arrayed on 
the side of the “Antis” Madame Powell tells why she is 
not going about shouting: “Votes for Women.” 

“Every man, who is rightly made,” said Madame Powell, 
“reverentially regards woman as the better half of the hu- 
man race. It would seem that good and intelligent women 
can find plenty to do to better conditions without waiting 
for the formality of the ballot. Municipal betterment is 
but one of the scores of questions that women should take 
up. They might begin by emulating their sisters in some 
of our towns by compelling the city fathers to remove 
outrageous signs from trees and other places, where ugly 
advertising boards disfigure not only nature, but archi- 
tectural beauty designed by man. 

“Woman’s domestic training and her instinct for econ- 
omy fit her to help men, who govern us, in all that per- 
tains to the beautifying and purifying of our cities and 
towns. While many admirable women are suffragists (I 
remember sweet, noble, truthful Susan B. Anthony, with 
affection) we, nevertheless, find that those most active in 
the suffrage movement are widows with no small children 
to care for, spinsters, who have become restless, because 
they have no occupation, or mature married women, who 
are looking for excitement. These are the very women 
who should aid in the work of municipal improvement. 





“The time and money, now expended in forcing men 
to give us the ballot, might better be devoted to elevating 
conditions. Women might begin with the budding gen- 
eration, teaching it self discipline, consideration and re- 
spect for people and things, and a million other things 
that make for good citizenship later—things that the 
American child wots not of. Until women (but this harks 
back to mothers) can control children, they stand a poor 
chance of being able to control men, except in the time- 
old feminine way, i. ¢., through the senses. 

“The child labor question, is another movement that 
should appeal to women. It is a movement far more hu- 
mane than suffrage; if anything, we want suffrage re- 
stricted; we do not want more voters, but better voters. 
When law makers discover that women are ready for the 
ballot, and that time will inevitably come, the question 
will be debated and the proper laws enacted; as it is 
now, less than ten per cent. of the women are demanding 
votes, though their methods are such that they get far 
more publicity than the quiet nine-tenths who are content 
to be just women and who are probably too busy to want 
to take on any more cares or responsibilities.” 


Helene Maigille Writes. 


New York, September 18, 1913. 





To the Musical Courier: 

Among the causes that lead to vocal disaster today are: 
First, the lack of perfect understanding of the registers of 
the voice on the part of teachers and pupils; second, the 
study of difficult vocalises and arias by voices unprepared 
for the vocal strain. There can be no bel canto without 
perfect voice placing first; this accomplished, the singing 
of vocalises, songs and arias will assuredly follow. 

Vocal art in the singing’of young people is rarely heard 
in the home circle of the present time. I am reminded of 
the fine article by Umberto Sorrentino in the August 27 
issue of the Musica. Courrer: I quote his remarks on 
what a great tenor once said in explanation of why there 
were so few really good singers, that “when they were 
young and had voices, they had no art—and when they were 
old and had art, they had no voices”; and here is just the 
point I wish to make. In my teaching, I prove daily that 
my pupils do sing with art from the very first lesson. | 
accomplish the art of making singers according to the old 
Italian method of voice production—a method generally 
recognized, but not always understood. I have no criticism 
to make regarding any vocal methods promulgated by any 
teachers, I only know the results o>tained by my own 
method are proved from the first lesson, so that artistic 
singing is expected, when a Maigille pupil is prescnted. 

In regard to specializing in high tones: High tones stud- 
ied to the loss of low notes spells disaster. There can be 
no specializing in any part of the voice. It is the entire 
range that must be understood, in order to develop evenly 
and beautifully each half tone. Then, if an aspirant for 
lessons presents herself or himself with a need for tone 
placing ‘and development in either the chest, medium or 
head registers, the teacher, who absolutely knows how to 
produce the desired notes, will apply the remedy for the 
fault then and there by beginning to equalize the entire 
compass. 

To study high notes successfully a student must bui'd 
a foundation first; this foundation lies in the chest register. 
Add one note to the expense of the most necessary part 
of the voice—the medium register—and you lose all 
possibility of suecess. Lose the lower and middle notes 
and you lose all. Therefore, it will be only when every 
teacher recognizes the registration of the voice as a factor 
in its cultivation that we can hope to hear anything except 





MAUD POWELL IN MAINE. 








OUR HOSTS AT BETHEL, ME, 
Lunch during a rain storm. 


LONGFELLOW’S STATUE, 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Maud Powell in the automobile. 


MAUD POWELL SITTING ON THE ROCKS 
OFF THE COAST OF MAINE, 
Near Portland, where she plays October 27. 





mediocre singing, even in our great opera houses, let alone 
the home circle, where exquisite singing should be the rule 
and not the exception. Such a recognition would be, as a 
matter of fact, a return to the art of singing (bel canto) 
as taught by the old Italian masters. 

Lillian Nordica, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Enrico Ca 
ruso and Putnam Griswold, because their voices are great, 
natural, perfect instruments, exemplify in the highest de 
gree, the purity of the old Italian idea, that a vocal method 
of voice production must be the same as nature produces in 
perfectly registered voices. And the old masters followed 





Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York 
HELENE MAIGILLE 
their ideas to the letter, and in so doing gave to the world 
such artists as Grisi, Sontag, Malibran, Jennie Lind, Viar 
dot, Garcia, Rosina Laborde, Christine Nilsson, Campanini 
and many others, whose vocal delivery was the wonder of 
their epochs. Yours very truly, 
Hetene MAIGILLE, 





Frances Alda’s New York Concert. 


Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, will give her New York recital at Carnegie Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, November 25 


A Pertinent Encomium, 
Walter Barnes, of the State Normal School, Glenville, 
W. Va., sent the following last July to Charles W. Gamble. 
manager of the Gamble Concert Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 


Dean Ma. Gamere We like the Ernest Gamble Concert Party 
for several good reasons One of the reasons is Frnest Gamble 
another is his violinist, Verna Page, and yet another is Edw 
Shonert We like the party because they are thorough going mu 


sicians, because they are genial, cordial human beings, not mere 


musical machines, and because we always make money out of the 


concerts. We like the Gamble Party because they have been with 
us three consecutive seasons and we like them a three mes as 
nuch as we did before we had then We like the party because 
we like them, and that’s reason er gh Watrera Baan 
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22 South 10th St.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Valuable Study Works 
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Works for flute alone, for flute and piano, 
and in all other combinations by best known 
composers, among whom Andersen, Biich 
ner, Kempter, Kéhler, Krantz, Kronke, 
Leeuwen, Lorenzo, Manigold, Popp, Prill, 
Schénicke, Terschak, Tillmetz, Verhey, 
Wehner, etc. 

Write for detailed catalogue. In stock or 
to be ordered through all leading music 
dealers in the United States.—Jul. Heinrich 
Zimmermann Musikverlag in Leipzig. 
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High Ideals, Splendid Achieve- 
ment, Ingratiating Personality 


Those are the Qualities that accounted 
For the Prompt and Enthusiastic Recog- 
nition which America two years ago 
accorded 


BACHAUS 


The Distinguished Pianist pays his Second 
Visit to this Country this Forthcoming Season. 
He Will Arrive Early in November and Make His 
First Appearance with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. 


WILHELM 





Management: 





LOUDON CHARLTON, 
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BOSTON SCHOOLS OPEN. 


Symphony Season Begins October 10—Boston 
Opera House to Open November 24 with 
“The Jewels of the Madonna”—Faelten 
Pianoforte School, New England Con- 
servatory and Fox-Buonamici School 
Start New Term—Boston Music 
School Settlement. 

Boston, Mass., September 20, 1013. 
gradual returning of familiar faces, a toile of fa- 
truments, and a general musical awakening be- 
eason that is almost, though not quite, 








| 
HARLES ANTHONY READY FOR HIS DAILY CANTER. 
th 1 In the vanguard of the procession came the 
Faelten Pianoforte School, New England 
Conservatory of Music and the Fox-Buonamici School last 
el Though many of the private studios are now re- 
ils, the majority do not get started until Oc- 
el while the Boston Symphony Orchestra begins on 
ber 10 what promises to be an unusually brilliant 
easor Announcements from the Boston Opera House 
hed in the previous week’s issue show many new 
nan on the roster of artists and promise several inter- 
rn ties in the way of operas. Last year’s favorite, 
Jewel f the Madonna,” will open the season No- 
ber 24 with Madames Edvina, Archinard, Rienskaja 
Messrs. Ferari, Fontana and Marcoux in the principal 
ane 
nber of pupils and friends of the Faelten 
Piat te School gathered at Huntington Chambers Hall 
‘ rday morning last when Director Carl Faelten gave 
nal recital 
Rear 
rhe accompanying snapshot of Charles Anthony pictures 
ff for one of those daily canters, which 
ned so pleasant a part, of his month’s stay at the Isle 
Wight thi ummer Mr. Anthony, who has been 


mbined work with pleasure in 
| 
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1 deere ; de giving three recitals in Lon- 
602 Pierce Bullding 
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132 Pierce Building ~ - - 





__ Boston, Mass. 





don, he played for Prince Henry of Battenburg, the Duch- 
ess of Somerset and John Sargent, the artist; also before 
a large audience at University College, Oxford, as well as 
at Ventnor and the Isle of Wight. At the various homes 
where he was entertained, too, musicales were arranged 
for him, so that all in all, he has had a most satisfactory 
summer. Mr. Anthony expects to return to Boston by 
October 1, when he will receive pupils at his Steinert Hall 
studio. RRR 

Elvira Leveroni writes from Shoreham-by-Sea, in Eng- 
land, of her successful season at Covent Garden, of her 
delightful vacation at the above mentioned resort which 
she describes as “a go as you please place, and a great 
relief from hotel life,’ of her intended visits to Paris, 
Milan and Naples before sailing for Boston on September 
30. While in Naples, Miss Leveroni, who is looking for- 
ward with keen anticipation to her coming season’s work 
at the Boston Opera House, will coach for a few weeks 
with her old Maestro-Sebastiani. 

neRrer 

Edith Bullard, former assistant of Anna Miller Wood, 
will open her Pierce Building studio on October 1 with a 
large class of pupils, many of them former students with 
Miss Wood. Miss Bullard is not alone a charming young 
singer and artist herself, but has the gift necessary for the 
successful teaching of others. 

RRR 

With a registration of over two hundred, and a wait- 
ing list of almost equal proportion, the Boston Music 
School Settlement, at 110 Salem street, in the North End, 
is to begin its regular work next Monday. The work last 
year has proven successful beyond estimation and the 
prospects for the next year are even more encouraging. 
The greatest difficulty the settlement has experienced, and 
will experience, is the lack of room to accommodate the 
two hundred on the waiting list, and also the lack of funds 
to secure teachers. The Settlement numbers among its 
teaching force of thirty-five some of the most prominent 
musicians of Boston. Among them are Mr. and Mrs. 
Felix Fox, Carl Barth, Modeste Alloo, Helen Tufts, 
Bertha Cushing Child, W. J. Baltzell, H. J. Storer, Eva 
A. Goodwin and others. The Settlement is planning to 
conduct a North End chorus which will produce an op- 
eretta in the spring. The chorus is to be under the di- 
rection of John Chipman, a teacher of wide experience 
who has just come from New York to do musical work in 
toston. Applications for membership to this chorus will 
be received at the Settlement daily. The following 
scholarships have been awarded for the year 1913-14; the 
William Filene scholarship to Rebecca Baker, aged thir- 
teen, piano, Other scholarships were awarded to Gedalia 
Paris, age ten, violin, and Francesco Profita, age thirty- 
two, voice, BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 


Cecil Fanning Opens Fall Season. 


Cecil Fanning, the baritone, accompanied by H. B. Tur- 
pin, gave his first recital of the fall season at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Friday evening, September 19. This was one of 
four concerts given at Briarcliff Lodge, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. R. W. Hawksworth. In his exception- 
ally interesting program, Mr. Fanning presented several 
compositions new to American audiences. His singing on 
Friday evening was enthusiastically received. Since he 
was last heard in America, his voice has broadened remark- 
ably, and the convictions of his unusual interpretations are 
greatly strengthened by his many successes abroad. 

Having heard one of Mr. Fanning’s unique programs, 
one can agree with the foreign critics, who say that he 
undoubtedly stands in the front rank of the world’s great 
interpreters. His large number of engagements for the 
present season will give American music lovers ample op- 
portunity to hear this fine artist. 


May Porter’s Active Plans. 


May Porter, who has recently assumed the directorship 
of the choir of St. Paul's Presbyterian Church, West 
Philadelphia, spent the summer in the quaint fishing vil- 
lage of South Harpswell, on the rocky coast of Maine. 

Miss Porter’s activities for the season will include the 
organization of a large chorus choir for St. Paul’s in con- 
nection with the solo quartet, which includes the well 
known singers, Edna Florence Smith, soprano; Jean 
Douglas Kugler, contralto; Ednyfed Lewis, tenor; William 
F. Newbery, bass. 

Special musical services will be given on the first Sun- 
day evening of each month, with the assistance of instru- 
mental soloists when required. Miss Porter is also busily 
planning a brilliant season for the Cantaves Chorus of 
fifty young women, of which she is also the director. The 
first appearance of the chorus will be at the Drexel Insti- 
ture of Arts and Sciences on December 11, this being the 
seventh successive re-engagement there for this artistic 














MAY PORTER AT SOUTH HARPSWELL. 


organization. The series of recitals by individual members 
of the chorus, which was so successful last season, will 
again be carried on this year, and is also under the man- 
agement of Miss Porter. 





Farmer to Sing at Ogdensburg. 

Thomas Farmer, the American trained baritone, has 
been fittingly chosen for the principal solo parts at the 
dedication ceremonies of a statue to Major General New- 
ton M, Curtis at Ogdensburg, N. Y., September 30, Octo- 
ber 1 and 2. 

At this notable event, which will be of a very patriotic 
nature, a member of President Wilson’s cabinet is to give 
the address of the unveiling. 





Frederick Mariner Resumes Work. 


Frederick Mariner will reopen his studio, 250 West Eighty- 
seventh street, New York, October 6. On the Friday and Sat- 
urday previous, Mr. Mariner will be “At Home” to all callers, 
former pupils and applicants from 2 to 6 o'clock in the 
afternoon. Mr. Mariner gives especial attention in his 
piano instruction to artistic playing and the acquiring of a 
positive and serviceable technic. 





Guilmant Organ School Open for Registration. 





Dr. William C. Carl announces that he will be at the Guil- 


mant Opera School, 44 West Twelfth street, New York, 
from 3 to § o'clock daily (except Mondays), until the open- 
ing of the fall term, October 7. Students can register at 
that time and lesson and practice periods can be arranged. 





Schumann-Heink at Two Festivals. 


Ernestine Schumann- Heink "will sing at the Worcester 
Festival on October 1 and 3, and on October 2 and 6 
the distinguished contralto will appear as so!’oist at the 
Maine Music Festival, in Portland. 
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PHILADELPHIA CONCERTS. 


Melba’s Concert October 2 23—Matinee Musical 
Club Planning for Season—Leefson-Hille Con- 
servatory Makes Additions to Faculty— 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s New Members. 


From present prospects Madame Melba, booked to ap- 
pear in recital at the Academy of Music under the man- 
agement of Robert Patterson Strine, on October 23, will 
receive a right royal welcome. It is several years since 
Melba, always a prime favorite, has been heard here, and 
several more years since she has been heard in recital. A 
committee of local women, among whom are several social 
leaders, are preparing to entertain the prima donna at a 
reception the day after her recital. 


An announcement of more than usual interest to the 
artists of Philadelphia was made last week by the Estey 
Concert Bureau. Robert P. Strine and Thomas K. Hen- 
derson, directors, state that in the course of the season a 
series of six concerts will be given under the management 
of the bureau in a group of about fifty towns in the south- 
eastern part of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Philadelphia artists are tu 
The enterprise 


Maryland and West Virginia 


} 


be used almost exclusively in the concerts 


is a part of the big plan « vf the bureau to place Philadel- 
phia artists in command of the territory which is rightly 
their own. Other plans, quite as extensive and promising 
quite as much for local music, are being formulated by the 
Estey Bureau. 
neReRe 
The Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music announces the 
following additions to its faculty at the beginning of what 
promises to be one of the most successful seasons of its 
career: Florence Stuebgen, for normal, training and 
kindergarten system; Martha Pettit, in the piano depart- 
ment; Grace Graf and Karl Kilman, formerly professor 
at Helsingfors Conservatory, Finland, a former pupil of 
Ysaye, in the violin department. The school reopened last 
Monday. 
ee 
Ellis Clarke Hammann, pianist, will reopen his studio 
on September 24. Agnes Clune Quinlan and D. Hendrick 
Ezerman, pianist, began work this week. 
nRe 
Announcement of the series of performances to be given 
by the New York Metropolitan Opera Company will be 
made immediately on the return from Europe of Gatti- 
Casazza in the next few weeks. Several novelties, a few 
revivals of importance, and all the stars of former years, 
are promised, 
nee 
Ralph Edmunds, manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
announced last week that Mr. Stokowski has engaged At- 
tilio Marchetti as first oboist, and Robert Lindemann as 
first clarinetist, of the orchestra for this season. Mr 
Marchetti was formerly first oboe with Toscanini at La 
Scala. He has played with Richter, Mengelberg, anda 
Henry Wood; and, for the last three years, has been 
under Campanini with the Chicago Opera Company. Mr 
Lindemann comes from the Cincinnati, where he played for 
several years with Mr. Stokowski. A new harpist and 
new second oboe will be announced at a later date. Mr 
Edmunds states that Mr. Stokowski writes enthusiastically 
of the music of Eric Korngold, the seventeen year old 
son of the musical critic of the “Neue Freie Presse.” His 
precocity and facility of composition have won widespread 
attraction for the boy and brought him the complimentary 
title of “the Young Mozart.” Mr. Stokowski, as an- 
nounced last week, has included Korngold’s “Schauspiel 
Overture” among the novelties he will offer this season 
nur 
The Music Committee of the Matinee Musical Club is 
making extensive plans for the season which promise many 
delightful features. The committee's personnel is as fol 
lows: Mrs. William B. Mount, chairman; Louise de 
Ginther, Emilie Fricke, Mrs. John Jay Joyce, Jr., Mrs. E 
P. Linch, Marie G. Loughney, Mary Todd Mustin, Mary 
Walker Nichols and Edna Florence Smith 
nner, 
The series of concerts by the Kneisel Quartet will be 
given in Witherspoon Hall on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 4, January 15, and April 


bo 


H. P. QuicKsatt. 


Paul Dufault, solo tenor of the Nordica concert party, 
now traveling in Australia, stopped at Samoa on the way, 
when the accompanying snapshot was taken of him in 
company of one of the oldest aborigines of those islands. 
The tenor is meeting with even greater success than last 
year, when he toured Australia as a member of the De 
Cisneros company; newspapers continually recall the fact 
of his previous visit. The Nordica party gave its fifth concert 





in Sydney to a full house and most enthusiastic one, mak- 


ing eight appearances in all in that city. Surely this be- 
speaks great appreciation for music and the Nordica party ! 
From Sydney they went back to New Zealand for an eight 
weeks’ tour, then back again to Australia for several 
weeks, and then to Japan, China and India. 

Two Dufault press notices follow: 

Dufault is remembered for his admirable singing with De Cis 
neros last year, and all he did at the present concert served t 
confirm the good opinion then formed of his talents In an aria 
from “Le Cid” his freely moulded tone came out beautifully, as 


lid also his finely rounded phrasing Other numbers showed him 
capable of handung delicate and fanciful moods with equal success, 
and altogether Mr. Dufault proved himself an artist who not only 





VAnoa, 











PAUL DUFAULT AND NATIVE OF PAGO-PAGO, SAMOA 


has an uncommonly good voice, but the technic and taste to us¢ 
it with splendid musical result.—Melbourne Australasian 


Paul Dufault found legitimate material for his beautiful v 





and fine artistry in an aria fr It would be possible t 


define him as the tenor who never gave his audience a moment's 





anxiety His voice is equal to all the demands he makes on it 
and his breath control enables him to phrase with a perfection that 
s within hailing distance of the phenomenal He gave a finished 


rendering of French songs, bringing the house down with \ 

Pays.” It was repeated in response ta most insistent demand 
mible encore followed ““‘The Swallows.” Mr. Dufault’s popularity 
thoroughly d 


eserved Sydney Age (Advertisement. ) 


ee 
Two Pianists. 

The accompanying snapshot shows Edna Gunnar Peter 
son and Edward Collins. The picture was taken at Elvira 
Burwash’s, who was also a pupil of Rudolph Ganz 
Miss Peterson and Edward Collins were the first pupils 





KEYBOARD ADEPTS CAUGHT BY CAMERA. 


of Mr. Ganz to go abroad with him in April, 1906. As 
Miss Peterson says, the day that the picture was taken 
the three E's 
Elvira. 

Miss Peterson, who will appear this season under the 
management of Gertrude V. O’Hanlon, of Chicago, is now 
at home practising hard and has started teaching. 


were having a reunion—Edward, Edna and 
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CINCINNATI ACTIVITY. 


Melba and Kubelik Will Open the Season on 
October 9—Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music Makes Interesting Announce- 
ments for This Year—College 
of Music News—Per- 
sonal Mention. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, September 19, 1913. 
Madame Melba and Jan Kubelik will be the star at- 
tract is for the opening ol the musical season in Cincin- 


i on October 9. The concert of these two gifted artists 
held in Music Hall, and the large audience that 
without doubt will greet these favorites of the concert 


tage will probably feel more at home in this structure 
than in the newer Emery Auditorium, inasmuch as both 
Me and Kubelik have always appeared in Music Hall, 


Kubelik departing from this custom once only, on his last 
appearance in this city. The celebrated Canadian tenor, 


Edmond Burke, and a concert company will assist in the 
program, which promises to bg one of generous proportions 
and ample variety. 

nner 


ntention of developing highly competent or- 
| choir directors a new department has been 
rmed at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, this de- 


rtment to be in charge of Harold Becket Gibbs and 
Karl Ctto Staps, and thoroughly to cover every branch 
ld properly come under the department of church 


» 5 
conceded that best results are obtained when 
and choir director are separate individuals 


Zan 


and together have the music of their church in charge, 
but circumstances often compel the individual to do both 
the organ playing and the choir training and directing, so 
the student in this new department will be educated to fill 
either or both positions. In this department will be con- 
dered: Boy choirs; boy soloists; choirs consisting ex- 
lusively of men in three or more parts; mixed choirs ; 


mpanying of chorus or of solo voices; the art of 
anti the history and practice of hymnody ; congre- 


ational music; concerted music; the art of conducting 


\ study of the repertory of classic church music will be 
interesting feature of this course, including as it doe» 
Old English Cathedral School of Music as represented 
Pall Byrd, Gibbons, ete., and the strictly polyphonic 

of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 

\ thorough study of the theoretical branches, 

harm unterpoint, etc., including elementary composi- 
ion will as a matter of course be a part of this depart- 
nt will the history and art of psalmody as applied 
the Gregorian and Anglican chanting, Latin pronun- 
ciation, English recitation and eriunciation, and the art of 


rgan playing. The department is well under way and a 


large enrollment reflects highly on the interest and im- 
portance attached to it. Marcian Thalberg has been pro- 
nounced by all who have met him as having a most inter- 
ing and unusually broad minded personality. His class 

is already exceeded its schedule limits and a waiting list 
w n be necessary. His concert programs for the 
coming season are soon to be published, and from reports 
in circulation the works he will perform are such as few 
attempt successfully Che first rehearsal of the 


( rvatory Orchestra was held last Tuesday with prac- 
ally all stands filled. This year it will be considerably 
irger than ever before, and will when occasion demands 
sugmented by wind and percussion instruments, The 
oncert will present the Schubert “Unfinished Sym- 

a number of Sibelius compositions The solo 


ists will be announced later. Louis Schwebel has an- 
| a program which will include all the Chopin pre 
Brahms sonata, C major, and some Dohnanyi 

ition John A, Hoffmann returned on Monday 
neymoon spent in the East. His class anxious- 


s return and begrudged him even his short 


tas en 
nnre 

cert season at the Cincinnati Conservatory ot 

will be opened the last week in October with an 

l gram devoted to French compositions by the 

Messt eodor Bohimann, Bernard Sturm and Julius 

\ Sonata by César Franck, one by Saint-Saéns 

i trio by Godard will be performed. Later concerts 

vill present a new sonata by John Carpenter. The classes 

n | ) unterpoint, sight singing and public school 

mt re more numerous than ever at the Cincinnati Con- 

of Music. The demand for this work grows 

yearly and speaks glowingly for the results obtained in 

he t. Ruth Morrow, a member of this year’s gradu- 


ating class, has accepted the chair of music in Lonoke, 

; a very talented exponent of Theodor Bohl- 

irt and although congratulating her on her new 

till it is with deep regret that the Conservatory 
ets her leave its portals. 

nue 
The rehearsals of the College of Music chorus and or- 
be held on next Wednesday and Thursday 





afternoons, respectively, and as usual these days will be 
reserved for the regular weekly meetings of these eminent 
student bodies. For many years the concerts given by the 
College Chorus and Orchestra have been largely attended 
and much admired by music lovers, and the announcement 
of each season’s series is received with pleasure. It is 
the purpose of the institution, through these organiza- 
tions, to cultivate and disseminate good music, and to 
make possible the giving of concerts on a large scale with- 
out cost to the public. The resources of the institution are 
being constantly exercised for such worthy purposes, this 
being one of the unselfish ideas for which the College was 
founded. Both the orchestra and chorus are fortunate in 
having such able directors as Johannes Miersch, Louis 
Victor Saar, and Albino Gorno, the iatter directing the 
performances of the sole numbers and the operas. Mr. 
Miersch, for instance, enjoys a world wide reputation as a 
violinist, composer and teacher, and is ideally suited for 
the position of director of the orchestra. As a violinist 
he has played before many of the courts of Europe and 
enjoyed the special protection of the King of Saxony, who 
sent him to continue his studies with Massaert and 
Leonard. As a concert artist Mr. Miersch has a wide 
reputation, and since his appointment as director of the 
orchestra has shown commanding ability in this capacity 
also. Among many students of the College of Music to 
spread the influence of this well known institution in other 
sections of the country should be mentioned Patience Hus- 
sey, the talented soprano from the class of Lino Mattioli. 
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Miss Hussey has just returned from a tour of the West, 
including a number of successful appearances on the coast. 
Her voice is one of pure lyric quality, and with the 
splendid training given her with the Springer Opera Club, 
it was not a matter of great wonder to those acquainted 
with her talent to learn of the many encomiums showered 
upon her for the excellence of her work. Miss Hussey 
specialized in recitals of operatic scenes in costume, and in 
some instances was assisted by well known singers in the 
cities in which she sung. She received many flattering no- 
tices from the musical critics in Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and Springer, New Mexico. Miss Hussey has re- 
turned to renew her studies, and will probably be heard 
in recitals given by advanced members of Signor Mattioli’s 
class, in the series of College of Music evening events. 
om Griselle, the talented young pianist who recently 
graduated from the College of Music, returned to New 
York Wednesday after a visit among his musical friends 
in Cincinnati and the Middle West. During his stay in 
this vicinity Mr. Griselle presided as organist at the M. E. 
Congregational Church in Columbus, where he gave a 
number of special musical services and recitals. Some of 
the programs contained several of Mr. Griselle’s original 
compositions. While at the College of Music, the young 
pianist was a pupil in the class of Albino Gorno, and also 
studied composition with Louis Victor Saar. His duties 
in New York include the directorship of the East Seventy- 
sixth Street Social Settlement Music Schools. This is one 
of several such schools in New York. In another of these 
schools Bertram Simon, also a former College of Music 
student, is receiving fine recognition for his work as a 
director. Mr. Simon is a violinist and among other duties 
directs an orchestra. On account of his creative ability, 
it is Mr. Griselle’s intention to devote a considerable por- 
tion of his time to composition in which capacity he is 
singularly gifted. It will be remembered that several of 
his works won favor upon the occasion of the recital of 
students’ compositions given at the Odeon some time ago. 
At that time, two other members of Mr. Saar’s composi- 
tion class were also favorably represented. Theodora 
Sponagle and Augustus O. Palm whose “Suite L’ Arlesiene” 
for orchestra and his Serenade for three part chorus 
women’s voices have attracted so much attention. Mr. 
Saar’s class in composition will begin very shortly and 





will offer a fine opportunity for local talent to develop its 
genius, under such a well qualified master. 
nee 
Cyrena Van Gordon, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, is in Cincinnati preparing for her engagement for 
which she begins rehearsals in Philadelphia, October 18. 
Miss Van Gordon is undoubtedly one of the youngest 
American singers chosen for principal roles in grand 
opera, and her career will be watched with considerable 
interest, especially by her friends in this city. Under the 
careful tutelage of Louise Dotti, Miss Van Gordon is being 
coached in the parts prescribed for her. Her voice is 
growing in volume and in quality, which with her beauty 
and bearing is ideally suited for the many in which she is 
cast. At present Miss Van Gordon is spending a con- 
siderable portion of her time at the College of Music, 
where Madame Dotti is instructing her in the following 
roles: Amneris in “Aida,” Ortrud in “Lohengrin,” Mad- 
dalena in “Rigoletto,” Fricka in ‘“Walkure,” Laura in 
“Gicconda,” and the Queen in “Hamlet.” Miss Van Gor- 
don is fortunate in having an instructor like Madame 
Dotti, who was for many years a principal with the Maple- 
son forces, where she alternated in leading parts with such 
eminent artists as Adelina Patti, Albani, Nordica, and 
many others. While sojourning at Mt. Clemens last sum- 
mer Madame Dotti gave several programs, in which she 
was warmly praised for the exquisite manner of her in- 
terpretations. Miss Van Gordon will continue her work 
with Madame Dotti until it is time for her to join her 
company, and as“she so graciously expresses it herself, 
will always look to Cincinnati, the College of Music and 
her professors as the actual means for the development 
of her gifts. 
nenre 
Albino Gorno, the distinguished pianist, has returned 
from a pleasant summer vacation in Europe, which in- 
cluded a visit to his old home in Htaly. Romeo Gorno 
spent the summer at the seashore and deferred his usual 
European trip. Both brothers found large classes await- 
ing them and many interesting arrangements for concert 
and opera work. 
nee 
Tor Van Pyk, who spent the summer rusticating on 
Lake Erie, is home and busy with his large vocal class. 
Until his new studio arrangements are completed students 
may communicate with him through the Holderbach 
School of Music. 
nre 


Several new members of the music faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati School of Expression were presented to the public 
in a series of recitals during the past week in Newport, 
Ky., Avondale, Hyde Park, and at the school. Hyman 
Schuler, violinist, a member of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra; Howard Wentworth Hess, pianist; Clara Keck 
Heflebower, mezzo soprano, and Clarice S. Westheimer. 
reader, gave four unusually interesting programs. 

Jesste Parton Tyree. 


Reinald Werrenrath, Composer. 

One of the well known New York singers is proving his 
versatility as a musician. This is Reinald Werrenrath, the 
baritone. Since its publication a year ago, by G. Schir- 
mer, the “Cayalier’s Song,” a chorus for men’s voices by 
Reinald Werrenrath, has been sung, it is said, by more 
than twenty-five of the leading male choruses in the United 
States, among them the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
York, Banks Glee Club of New York, Apollo Club of 
Brooklyn, Mendelssohn Club of Chicago, Orpheus Club 
of Newark, Singers’ Club of Cleveland, Orpheus Club of 
Philadelphia, University Glee Club of Providence, and the 
Orpheus Club of Detroit. 

Written for and dedicated to the Univers:ty Glee Club 
of New York, the “Cavalier’s Song” was first produced 
by that organization at the Hotel Astor, April 24, 1912. 
Shortly after the concert the composer received the fol- 
lowing letter from Arthur D,. Woodruff, the conductor: 

New York, April 29, 1912. 

My Dean Mk, Wereenratn: I cannot refrain from writing you 
a line complimenting you upon the success of your “Cavalier’s 
Song,” which I had the pleasure of conducting last Thursday even- 
ing. It is full of melody, possesses a strikingly virile rhythm and 
has a splendid climax at the close. It should prove an invaluable 
number to male choruses that are looking for a dramatic piece of 
only moderate difficulty. The best of luck to you! 

A. D, Woovrvurr. 

The publication, this fall, of a new male chorus by Mr. 
Werrenrath is awaited with much interest. This is “The 
Siesta,” poem by William Cullen Bryant, and is dedicated 
to the Singers’ Club of Cleveland, of which Albert Rees 
Davis is conductor. 





Eleanor Peocock to Sing at Wage Earners’ Concert. 


At the Wage Earners’ Concert, New York, on October 
12 Eleanor Hazard Peocock will be the vocalist. An ex- 
cellent program has been arranged and an unusually fine 
concert is expected. The violinist to assist will be an- 
nounced fater. 
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SPALDING’S CHRISTIANIA TRIUMPH. 





Christiania, September 8, 1913. 

Albert Spalding’s tour in Norway opened September 4 
at Brodrene Hals Hall, Christiania. The large audience 
which filled every corner of the auditorium, gave a rousing 
reception to the American violinist, whose appearances last 
February had been hailed with such delight by the con- 
noisseurs of this music loving city. The program follows: 
Corelli 
sabVeseaets Bach 
. Pugnani-Kreisler 
. Schumann 

. Schumann 


Sonata, No. 1, D major 
Adagio and Fugue 

Preludium and Allegro 
Gartenmelodie ° 
Am Springbrunnen 


NE iis doaduncs wikitnde bkbabwn > aw os nad dee> Cans denne Dvorak 
Preislied .... . «Wagner-Wilhelmi 
La Campanella ‘ . Paganini 


The opening strains of the beautiful Corelli sonata had 
scarcely been played when already that intensity of appre- 
ciation which an audience can give only in response to an 
inspired performance was felt throughout the hall, and the 
thunders of applause that greeted the close of the old Ital- 
delight of the music 
favorites again. It could 
scarcely have been otherwise, seeing that it was a typical 
with all the wealth of tonal beauty, 
technical mastery, and nobility of conception, which char- 
acterizes this American artist’s performances. 


ian’s masterpiece demonstrated the 


lovers in hearing one of their 


Spalding at his best, 


There were, of many encores demanded by an 
insistent public, which refused to leave even after the lights 
had been put out 

Spalding’s second concert in Christian‘a will take place 
September 9, when another sold out house is expected. He 
is at present playing in the Provinces, and repeating there 
his triumphs of the capital. 


course, 





Bispham’s Stroll on the Pacific. 





On his return from recent triumphs in Honolulu and 
Australia, where he has been on a four months’ concert 
tour, David Bispham, the noted baritone, must needs add 


another triumph to his already long list. The report 
comes from San Francisco that the American singer-actor 
walked 175 miles on the Pacific Ocean, but lest we be 


the same paper hastens to elucidate by stating 
not a water one, but the deck of the 
Ten times around the liner’s upper 


deceived, 
that the course 
steamship Ventura. 


was 





BISPHAM WALKING ON THE PACIFIC. 


deck makes a mile, and during the voyage from Sydney. 
Mr. Bispham made 1,750 laps, or 175 miles. 

One of the after boat skids was made famous by the 
baritone, who, having kept his own tally upon it, signed 
his name underneath. 

Mr. Bispham ascribes all the credit of his splendid 
physical condition to these deck strolls and the fact that 
he ate but two meals a day. 





Eleanor Spencer Due Here October 11 or 12. 


Among the artists of note returning this fall from Eu 
rope is Eleanor Spencer, the pianist. She has arranged to 
sail October 4 on the steamship Rotterdam, which is due 
in New York October 11 or 12. 

Miss Spencer has won much praise across the Atlantic 
and her homecoming is looked forward to with much in- 
terest. Antonia Sawyer, under whose management she is 
to be heard reports extensive bookings for her. 


Address: 


Recitals ‘Soo. wu. ma. 
eee Atlanta, Ga. 
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RIBELI LDAFFER 2d and GAILE 
____—C SV IOLINGST? 
©eSLEZ LE E Z A DRAMATIC TENOR 
NEW YORE 
Summer of 1913 in Australia 
Per Terms and Dates Address: 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
835 Floarney St, Chicage, Hl, 
Aeolian Hall, New York Miss Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wliton Ave., Chicago 
THEO. ——————Tenor 
VAN YORX “22== 
Studios: 21 West 38th - New York 
: 3701 Murray 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera 
Manag ement:* 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
“One oi the World’s Few Great ’Cellists” 
Regular Course in =~ ART OF SINGING FOR CONCERT AND GRAND OPERA 
under the personal Instruction of the Maestro 
Aa. cA. AH BOR! E; 
Late Leading Singer (for twelve seasons) With the Metrepolites Grand Opera Co. at his up-to-date New Studio at 
AEOLIAN HALL, WEST 42nd STREET, 33 33 33 NEW YORK CITy 
has few equals. Many authorities consider 
him the Greatest Pianist of the day. So far 
as the devotion and loyalty of his followi ing go, 
he is easily in a class by himself. not only in 


IN AMERICA DECEMBER, 1913, TO APRIL, 1914 
eS Grand Opera Co. 
GEORGE EE AA TVET ENT [enor ease Grant Oper: 
SEASON 1913-1914 Sole Representative: A. L. HUNTER Tilden Bidg., 106 West 40th St., New York 
Thirty years’ experience. Endorsed by the most Celebrated Artists. Advanced pupils accepted to be prepared with Repertory, Acting, etc., for the stage 
Europe but in America, to which he returns 


pay ement: HAENSEL & JONES 
Management: Haensel & Jones West of Chicago 
BASS-BARITONE 
From September 15th to May 15th 
for his seventh tour, under the management of 








LOUDON CHARLTON - - - CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 


RE-OPENING 


GUILMANT 
ORGAN 
SCHOOL 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7th 


Dr. William C. Carl will return 
from Europe and can be con- 
sulted after Sept. 24. 


Send for new Catalogue 
44 WEST 12th ST., - - 




















N.Y, 
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FLORENCE 


TRUMBULL 


PIANISTE 


Vorbereiterin (ASSISTANT) to Theodor Leschetizky 


Care of Angio-Austrian Bank - . Vienna, Austria 








1482 Broadway, -— 105 


FLORYN OPERA PRODUCING CO. Inc. “*SO.Set"\o1s-10 


14 
Three Opera Boutfe Co’s in repertoire. ar in writ- 
ing from Asgirants with good voloes and talent will be considered 





SEASON 1914-1915—Al Fresco Grand Opera productions 
in Central Park, New York City. 


a FABBRINI 
Minneapolis 


LIMA O’BRIEN 


ACCOMPANIST 
The Angus 3 : s 


ANN JOQ7 INT SS Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1461 iseeerwey - - - - New York City 


George GARRE 


New York 














we ITALIAN 
PIANIST 





St. Paul 








16 East 10th St 





Cc SOLO HARP METROPOLITAN 
A@ALZEDO omc 
L —_— gs . RENARD 
o HARP CONCERTS AND RECITALS 70th Street 
~ INSTRUCTION New York 

CONTRALTO 
Christine MILLER =s-2;::« 

m Oct. Get ieiois 


Address: Care of American Guprese Co., P: 
Menagement HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 





CAROLINE DR. 


MIHR-HARDY CARL E. DUFFT 


SOPRANO BASSO CANTANTE 
JOINT RECITALS 
Address 204 VV. 04 St. Tel. 2488 River 


REINALD WERRENRATH 





BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
New York 


i West 34th Street, - ° 


a A Te 


Address, 49 Claremont Avenue 


DAERNSTEIN- REGNEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York: 133 West 8Oth Street 
3786 Schuyler 


JOHN McCORMACK 


"Caan Irish Tenor 


Just closed a $200,000 Tour. Returns 
for Pebruery, March and April, 1914, 


Always and only under CHAS L. WAGNER 1451 oer. . 
ry * or 


Personal management of 


Jaime Overton 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1918-14 ‘“Suue mn 








Professor of Choral Music, Columbie University, 























GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mme. Martha de Lachmann, 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 





ox Concerts, 
‘Teaching during summer, Monday, 
i} Wednesday and Saturday only, Special 


terms, 
VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
Phone, 2762 Bryant) 
Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils. 
Write for Circulars, 
BARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 








FLONZALEY 


QUARTET’S PHOTO AND 


Musin and _the Flonzaleys. 


Musicians who receive adequate sums of money for the 
delight they afford their audiences, experience, no 
a pecuniary satisfaction that is further augmented 
by the plaudits, flowers, recalls and ovations of the public, 
its artistic appreciation. However, 
there is the appreciation of musicians and artists for one 
another, which is too seldom expressed in tangible form 
among the confreres of the profession in this country. 
The actresses of America who presented Sara Bernhardt 
with a beautiful token may have derived the idea from the 
European custom. Such broad, enthusiastic appreciation, 
from which has been eliminated all petty jealousy and 
must afford a satisfaction above all others, 
not only to those who give but equally to those who re- 
ceive, 


The practice of this beautiful European custom is found 


artistic 
doubt, 


as an expression of 


parti pris, 


in the studio of that genial artist, Ovide Musin, where, 
among the pictures, in oil and water color, sketches and 
photographs, bas reliefs and curious instruments, are sev- 


eral objects of art, inscribed by the donors. 


The first which caught the eye of the writer upon a re- 


cent visit was a magnificent Mephisto, posed as he emits 
that sardonic laugh under Marguerite’s balcony. The 
statue is of solid bronze, by Wever; the inscription at 


the base reads: 
La Societe Royale 
Les Artistes Reunis de Bruxelles, 
A Ovide Musin 
Temoignage @admiration et de Reconnaissance. 


(nother, a’plaque, in the center of which is a medallion, 
representing the city of Lille and encircled by branches of 
laurel, is held together at the stems by a shield bearing 
the coat of arms of France. This is all in gold metal, and 
underneath is the inscription: 

La Societe des Artisans Musiciens de Lille 
A Ovide Musin 


Hommages, de Reconnaissance et d’admiration, 


Still another, a massive bronze vase (style Art nouveau), 
is inscribed: 
La Societe Royale 
Musical des Amateurs, 
A Ovide Musin—1g05 


Cercle 


This Symphony Society was instituted in 1835 and still 
exists. It was the first to introduce the music of Saint- 
Saéns and Massenet in the capitol of Wallonnie, Liege. 
For four years Ovide Musin was the conductor of that 
society, and one of its last productions was “L’An Mil,” by 
Gabriel Pierné, when the orchestra was composed of a 
hundred and the chorus of two hundred members. On 
his retiring, they presented this token, which he values 
very much. 

Such expressions of unadulterated admiration must warm 





TESTIMONIAL 


PRESENTED TO OVIDE MUSIN. 


the heart of an artist and leave an impression as indelible 
as the metallic inscriptions. 

The above picture is a facsimile of one presented 
to Ovide Musin by the Flonzaley Quartet on the next day 
after these celebrated musicians had heard one of Musin’s 
classes at his New York studio. 

Following is the translation of the inscription above the 
photograph: “To the Master Ovide Musin, with admiration 
and affection, Tue Fionzatey Quarter.” 

“New York, April, 1913.” 





De Treville’s Costume Song Recital. 


The costume song recital, “Three Centuries of Prime 
Donne,” presented by Yvonne de Treville, the grand opera 
prima donna, is unique, in that it unites so many qualities 
in its program, interpretation and presentation. 

It is historically interesting because of the fact that in 
each of its three parts it contains not only the arias and 
songs sung by the prima donnas to which that part is 
dedicated, but also contemporary songs of other nations 
in their native language. 

In the first part, attired as Mlle. de Maupin, Louis XIV’s 
favorite, she sings the arias of Lulli, the kitchen boy, who 
became court composer to Louis XIV, as well as songs by 
Rameaux, Hasse, and the Englishmen, Hood and Carey. 

In the second part, appearing in the picturesque 1850 
costume of Jenny Lind, with whom, when singing at the 
Royal Opera of Stockholm, De Treville has been compared 
by the Swedish Nightingale’s compatriots, she sings se 
by Proch, the composer of some of the most difficult 
oratura test pieces; songs by César Franck; a group of 
Scandinavian folksongs which Christine Nilsson taught 
De Treville while the younger prima donna was in Sweden, 
and closing with the mad scene from the “Camp cf 
Silesia,” written by Meyerbeer for the opening of the Ber- 
lin Opera House. 

The third part of the program is subject to change in 
individual numbers, but it is devoted to modern arias from 
the operatic repertory of Yvonne de Treville, as well as 
English, French, German and American songs written and 
arranged for the twentieth century prima donna by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Dell "Acqua, Mary Carr Moore, Bun- 
gert in collaboration with the royal poetess, “Carmen 
Sylva,” Queen of Roumania, and others. 

Among the decorations on her Paris frocks, Yvonne de 
Treville will wear the golden order of the “Benemerito,” 
bestowed upon her by His Majesty King Carol of Rou- 
mania. ; 





A new opera called “Tabare,”” by Thomas Breton, o 
of the best known Spanish composers for the stage, © 4 
recently produced successfully at Madrid. 
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Beatrice La Palme in New York. 


Beatrice La Palme, who won splendid success as one of 
the leading sopranos of the Montreal Opera Company dur- 
ing the past two seasons, has just returned from a four 
months’ stay in Europe.. Madame La Palme, desp'te her 
youth, has achieved many triumphs both in England and 








Photo by the Dover Street Studios, London, W 
BEATRICE LA PALME. 


Canada. In the Dominion she is also a favorite on the 
concert platform, and is known from Quebec to British 
Columbia. 

During this season Madame La Palme probably will be 


heard in the United States. 


Sarto Sings at Port Jefferson. 


with Marie 


Gayler, 


well known baritone, 
Robert 
gave the following organ recital and concert, in the Pres- 
byterian Church, Port Jefferson, N. Y., September 9, 1913: 


Andrea Sarto, the 


Stoddart Gayler, soprano, and organist, 


Organ solo, Grand Offertory im G.......6cccceeeeess . Batiste 
Mr. Gayler 
Songs for baritone— 
Love Me or Not...... bbvoversanceccssedwennncduwaee Lecchi 
Honor and Arms (Samson)... .. Handel 
Mr. Sarto 
Aria for soprano, With Verdure Clad (Creation)............ Haydn 
Mrs. Gayler. 
Organ solos— 
Beidal Gem ccecccccsecvccssvecsece ese . Jensen 
TraumerGl .cccosccescces os edsecce ++ Schumann 
Mr. Gayler 
Song for baritone, O Thou Sublime Evening Star Wagner 
Mr. Sarto. 
Songs for soprano— 
Serenata ....... ba nedvesees Moszkowski 
Love in Spring Time Arditi 














ie! 
ilies Sty r 


ANDREA SARTO AT ASBURY PARK, N. J. 








‘rgan solos— 
Adagio non troppo, sonata, No. 5, F sharp major 
Allegro, sonata, No. s, F 
Mr. Gayler 
for baritone, Song of Thankegiving.... 
Mr. Sarto. 


Rheinberger 


Rheinberger 


sharp major 


. Allitsen 





Sengs for soprano— 








Bee 0. SD Sica cediseccccgddbenccecacasusetuunteses ct Harris 

WIE ad antndicns bb ciss dbicddeapinssusGvedecsieca Jee 
Mrs. Gayler. 

Duet for soprano and baritone, Passage Bird's Farewell Hildach 


Sarto, 


The following were the patronesses: Mrs. C. J. Rossi- 
ter, Mrs. Charles P. Gildersleeve, Mrs. Henry Butler 
Moore, Mrs. Harry Goodwin, Mrs. M. L. Chambers, Julia 
J. Corwin, Mrs. R. B. Dayton, Mrs. G. E. Loper. 

To his list of bookings for the season, Mr. Sarto has 


Mrs. Gayler and Mr 


just added an engagement to sing with the Mendelssohn 
Club of Cleveland early in the spring. 


Ti P) 
William Wheeler’s Engagements. 
A New York musician, whose summer has not been al! 
Wheeler, the tenor. 
singing every Sunday at Southampton, L. I., 


In addition to 
where he has 


vacation, is William 
been heard every summer for six years, he gave a recital 
at Mrs. H. H 
Elizabeth 


Rogers’ summer home there, and with his 


wife, Wheeler, the soprano, appeared in joint 











R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 


YSAYE 
GODOWSKY 
GERARDY 


Singly or as follows: 


Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 


exclusive Beethoven programs is booked t 
ippear as follows: 

CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, JANUARY 7th 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA, at 8th 


This Trie in 


CONVENTION HALL, ROCHESTER, 3 13th 
LYRIC THEATRE, BALTIMORE, r 22nd 
NATIONAL THEATRE, WASHINGTON, ~ 23rd 
ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 10th 
SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON, bas 2Zist 
ARMORY, DETROIT, a 24th 
For information, address: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Knabe Piano Used 

















recitals at the famous Art Hall in Southampton and at 
the Dartmouth College summer school 
Mr. Wheeler had 


Festival again this year. 


to sing at the Worcester 
Parker’s “Hora 


re-engagement, but an 


arranged 
His success im 
Novissima” last called for a 


important holiday service at Temple Emanu-El, New York 


year 


where he is tenor soloist, forced him to declin 








WILLIAM WHEELER AND HIS SIX-YEAR-OLD SON, 
Snapped just before the 


JOUN 
“big one” got away. 
Wheeler's engagements for October are 
“Hora Novissima,” October 9, at the Cathedral of St. John 


Among Mr. 


the Divine; before the General Convention of the Episco 
pal Church, and in the University Quartet with Arthur 
Whiting, at Columbia University, October 17 

Mr. Wheeler's interests are being energetically furthered 
»f the 


by Oscar J. Ehrgott « Fisk agency. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Returns. 


the New York 
America after a summer abroad. She 


Alice Garrigue Mott, vocal teacher, ha 


returned to arr.ved 
September 18 on the steamship Majestic. 

Madame Mott will resume her teaching at her studio, 172 
West Seventy-ninth street, October 1. 






Hanna Butler, the well known soprano who is to appear 


Gertrude V. O'Han- 
ming and 


this season under the management of 


yachting, swin 


time 


lon, of Chicago, had a fine 


automobiling this summer 





a 








HANNA BUTLER SAILING THE OCEAN BLUE 
The accompanying snapshot was taker t Clifton 
Christmas Cove, Maine, where the popular sis ent her 


vacation, 


Soder-Hueck Studio Reopened. 


Madame Soder-Hueck, the singer and ¢ teacher, afte 
a most pleasant mmer spent at the seashore and in ti « 
mountains, has reopened her stud n the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, New York. 

Madame Soder-Hueck is in splendid health and spirits 
full of plans for the season, th tlo f which is most 
prosperous From morning till evening she is busy teac! 
ing and receiving people to make arrangements. Madam 
Soder-Hueck purposes giving regular receptions and re 
citals during the winter with her artist pupils, including 
her opera class, but as her plans are not quite ready yet, 
further announcement will be made later She will als 
give a number of recitals herself to illustrate her art t 
ier students and numerous patron 

Taking It Easy. 

Otto B. Roehrborn, violinist of the Beethoven Trio, is 
hown in the mpanying picture taken in t dining 
room of his Cl go hon 

The Beet c if n t tet et ! ler the 





management of Gertrude V, O'Hanlon f { ag I 
September 24 
Crispino e la Comare,” performed at‘the Adriano in 


Rome 


was 4 great success, 
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MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


he regular Saturday morning Faculty 
D School of Music was given September 20 by 
urgaret Hicks, pianist, pupil of Oda Birkenhauer and 
Jones-Guyer, contralto, pupil of Willi 
large audience of students and friends greeted 
rformers, both of whom are prominent in musical 
the two cities 
m late a large number of 
l, the sel s opened a studio in that city in the 
Building, Room 503. 


1 


London 
r Nikisch 


al reception was held Friday 


with the 


Symphony 


Mrs. 


violinist, 


W. Critten, contralto; 
Josephine Curtis, 
musical prelude for the 


Teachers’ Association at the Court 


lasses in public speaking and 
t week with 
| Registration continues 


Department of ¢ 


et Hetland, of the 
l ’ at the 


Tomorrow 
} September 20. 
Miss Hetland “Polly of 
Miss Hetland is 


Paul, 


gave 
at the 
ffman Building, St 


M (. Kellett 1 the 


e” at the Y. W. C. A. reception 


Hamlin Wondered. 


nething most refreshing to 


Herbert 


through 


Dramatic Department, 


September 18, 1913. 
Recital at the 


am H. Pon- 


students from St. 


former pupil of Oda Birkenhauer, was 
Orchestra con 


afternoon from 


Pendleton 


members of the 


program of 


House, Sep 


dramatic art 


the largest registration in the his- 


this 


ratory, will 


regular recital on 
Friends of the school 


the Circus” 


school studi 
Mondays and Thurs- 


read “The 


on Monday 


the colder 


enough in grand opera, but we did not care to have our 
dinner punctuated with deeds of carnage. 

“In the meantime all the other diners had stopped eating 
and were gazing with interest toward the scene of alterca- 
tion. Gradually they abandoned their dinners altogether 
and came over to take sides with the disputants. Even 
the waiters forsook their posts and attached themselves to 
one side or the other. ‘Surely,’ we thought anxiously, ‘this 
quarrel must involve the honor of the whole nation.’ 

“By this time the din was fearful. A score or more of 
excited men were shouting at each other across the small 
table, brandishing furious fists in each other’s faces and 
looking like bloodshed and murder. Our soup cooled un- 
tasted before us; all appetite had vanished. We clung to 


our chairs, too terror stricken to flee for our lives, even 








WITH THE CHICAGO 


“STANDING IN” 
CRITICS. 
Chicago Post; 
Edward C. 

Tribune. 


GEORGE HAMLIN 


Eric Delamarter, of the 
Moore, of the Journal; 


Karleton Hackett, of the 
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though we felt a desperate conviction that a massacre was 
at hand and our minutes were numbered. 


“Finally, one of the crowd pounded on the table vigor- 





Carolyn Beebe’s 1913-1914 Announcement, 


Carolyn Beebe, pianist, announces her return to New 
York October 1, when she will be available for concerts 
and recitals and will accept a limited number of pupils. 
Special attention will be given to ensemble playing, coach- 
ing ensemble work with strings, wind instruments and two 
pianos. Miss Beebe will be at her studio at Steinway Hall, 
109 East Fourteenth street, New York, on Tuesday and 
Friday mornings, or by appointment at her residence, 143 
West Seventy-third street, to confer with applicants. 

Miss Beebe’s sister, Helen Beebe, will also accept pupils, 
and will specialize in preparing students for Miss Beebe. 








| OBITUARY | 


Lizette Emma Orth. 


Lizette Emma Orth, the pianist composer and wife 
of John Orth, well known in Boston musical circles, died 
on Monday, September 15, at Dover, N. H. She was 
fifty-five years old. 

Among’ Mrs. Orth’s best known compositions are “Moth- 
er Goose Songs without Words,” a collection of seventy 
easy piano pieces; “A Dozen Miniatures for the Piano’; 
“Ten Pictures from Tone Land,” for the piano; “On the 
White Keys,” an introduction to pianq playing; “Sixty 
Songs from Mother Goose's Jubilee,” and operetta for 
children; “A Dozen and Three,” for piano; “Songs of the 
Seashell,” an opera, and “Four and Twenty Songs for 
Sleepy Time,” in addition to a large number of compo- 
sitions for the piano and voice. 








Madame Maurel. 

From France comes the news of the death of the wife 
of Victor Maurel, the once celebrated baritone. The Paris 
papers praise her virtues and her brilliancy and speak of 
the active part she took in her husband’s career and sub- 
sequent success. Herself the daughter of a distinguished 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, B: 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Zizcrme, President 
46th YEAR 
All Branches of School ef Opera 


Scheel of Acting 
M U Ss i C School of Expression 
Modern Languages 


“It is a permanent educational institution, 
holding the same prominent position in music 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti- 
sneaninet tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 


Columbian Museum in ay depart- 
T. Carl WHITMER 


ments of educational labor P. Uptes 
of the Chicago Tribune, 
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and Pennasy!vania College for Women | 








Seceerary, Chicago Musical College, 
624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 
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NORWALK, OHIO 
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Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 


s ” 

The Indianapolis Department “A pea Ladies. Positions 
secured for qualified pupils. 

Conservatory of | 

Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
*upils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


56-58 West o7th St.. New York City Ralfe Leech Sterner, director. 
Two connected buildings delightfully situated between Central Park and Kear 
Lhaal » 





























» the Hudson River. All Branches of Music and the Arts taught from the 
beginning to the highest artistic finish by a faculty composed of 
America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's Modern, Up-To-Date 
Y Muse school wuh Dermitories and Proper Chaperonage. Terms, in ro 
Concert Weekly cluding tuition, board, practising, etc., on application. Send for booklet. 














Concert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries. 
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Violas ‘Violas and "Cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 
violins whose tomes are 
““gweet"’ from lowest G te A 
ip altissimo. You know how 
much you desire « violin 
whose tome quai ities are cis- 
tinguished in power, inten- 
sity, brilliance, evenness, 
Sympathy, periectionctopes 
Gfths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pazzicatotones., distinct 
arpeggios. distinct in shake, 
trill and staccato, and witha] 
quickly responsive to bew- 

re n real plentesi- 
mo to fortisime. ti you 
have such a violin you may 
pot beinterested ; {f youheve 
aot. you will be interested ta 
a booklet “An Artist's 
Touch’’—which Iw itigtadt 
mail you FREE, and which 
couteins opinions trom 
world famous artist 
use REINDAHL VIOLINS. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic | 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, | 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
Representative of more than 400 artists, inclad- 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the | 
‘i ilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
ikise! i 
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VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


958 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Callt. 
Incor?. Newember, ror 
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GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director Bernard List Kock 
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BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 

Most Cettlenl 

A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 
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Cais Daten Which Are Original, Artistic 
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BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERLING EIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN, 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S.WV. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1866 1,368 PUPILS 13¢ TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory: Development in all branches of music. Opera and Dramatic School: Complete trataiag 
for the etage. Orchestra School (comprising «il solo and orchestra instruments). Seminary: tee 
clal training for teachers. 
Private and Ensemble Classes. 
Principal Teachers Piano—Profeesor MARTIN KRAUSE. Professor JAMES KWAST. EMMA KOCH, 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIG BREITNER, ete 
Bing Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Rors! Chamber Singer), FRANZESCHINA PAR 
v . NIKOLAUS ROTHMURL, Royal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER. Bevel 
Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIEGER. etc. 
ee GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN. SAM FRANKO, MAX GRUN- 











Theory lomposition—-WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ. ete 
Bend fer ya catalogue and prospectas. Pupils received at any time 


Royal Conserraioy of Music aw Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from begianing to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begia 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 








Drmecrors: Cart Hein, Aucust Fratucxe 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-cight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Paculty and Examiners 
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JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 











t Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 











— The many points of superiority 
CEE WELD REND were never better emphasized 


| than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ae 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : t 











The ehuibint po a piano || is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 
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